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The Price of Honey—Some Good Advice. 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 

There is one thing that has been puzzling my brain a long 
time, and that is the price of honey. When the “ trusts” that 
control the manufacture of whisky, glucose, oil, etc., see that 
there is enough to supply the trade, they issue the order to 


shut down; control the supply and demand. Overstock the 
market, and the price will go below the price of production. 
The bee, in her wisdom, controls the number of her offspring 


in ratio with her income, and four years ago she was com- 
pelled to shut down in the production of honey. 

Has this cutting down in the production of honey in- 
creased the price? This shortage ought to increase the price 
to one dollar per pound; has itdone so? We would be laughed 
at if we demanded one quarter of that. 

In the market report of the American Bee Journal for 
April 2, white clover honey is quoted in Chicago and Philadel- 
phia at 15 cents per pound; in New York, Cincinnati and 
Kansas City at 14 cents. Whois too blamein this matter ? 
Let each one ask the question, ‘‘ Is it 1?” What are we going 
to do about it ? 

It is true we've been very benevolent. Who is there 
among us that has not hived swarms, transferred bees, intro- 
duced queens, and given freely all the information possible ? 
We felt well paid if our instructions were followed. With 
our conventions, and by pen and voice, we have increased the 
humber of bee-keepers, and has this reduced the price of 
honey? I think not, for it is yet scarce. 

From Illinois to Florida there is a wail, which is echoed 
back, ‘I can’t sell my honey!” Is it true that acrop of 
honey cannot be disposed of as readily as corn, wheat or oats 
and butter? This state of affairs, of the low price of honey, 
and want of a market, is due in a great measure to the pro- 
ducers. A bee-keeper is puffed up with pride when he can 
ship off toa large city, honey by the carload. These large 
markets are glutted, and prices rule low, governing the price 
elsewhere. Offer a groceryman honey, and he will turn toa 
price-list and see what it is in Chicago or New York, and want 
to deduct from the price of your honey the transportation, 
Commission, ete., for taking your honey there. 

[ve seen extracted honey selling at St. Andrews Bay, 
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Fla., at retail for 10 cents per pound, that was shipped from 
Chicago, more than 800 miles distant, in a tin can; while 
local bee-keepers were complaining, ‘‘Can’t sell honey!” If 
producers would supply their own neighborhood, and all near 
towns, at a price a little in advance of what they can realize 
in a city market, and sell at home all bulged, discolored and 
unsightly sections, there would soon be a change for the bet- 
ter in the honey market. If you need a Joad of coal, drive to 
a coal-bank with honey enough to pay for it; take your black- 
smith some. It need not be the choicest you have, for they 
will not look for an uncapped cell, or one with bee-bread. 
When a customer calls at you home for honey, show what 
you have for sale. If he prefers a fancy article, all right; 
but let him pay a fancy price. If you have honey fallen from 
the sections, or marred in some way, tell him that it is just as 
good, but not being in good marketable shape, you will sell it 
much lower. Many persons prefer to buy dark sections, if it 
is cheaper. I once saw at a first-class grocery a case of sec- 
tions with white honey next the glass, and the inside ones 
very dark. The buyer said that he had been deceived, and 











Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria, Ill. 


he could not sell his dark honey to his class of customers, and 
he wanted me to buy it to feed my bees. 

Honey-producers, let one and al! try to improve the honey 
market by selling at home every pound possible at a‘fair price, 
and shipping only cases of honey whose every section showing 
through the glass is a fair sample of those in the center. 
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Effects of Bee-Stings on the Human System. 
Read betore the Ce ntral Towa DBee- Keepers’ Convention, 
BY HON. EUGENE SECOR. 


Iam notadoctor. Ican’t read the human body like a 
book—especially if the book is easy to understand. 


skilled in pathology or therapeutics. 


Iam not 
But if I may be allowed 
to express a humble opinion based on unprofessional observa- 
tion, I will say that one effect of bee-stings on the human sys- 
tem isin the nature of a stimulant. The virus introduced 
through the cuticle by the bee herself is exceedingly stimulat- 
ing, if not exhilarating. It beats tobacco or any narcotic. It 
is way ahead of intoxicants. 

I am led to this conclusion by effects produced on one of 
my visitors after one application of the medicine, hypodermi- 
cally administered. It doesn’t seem to make much difference 
on what part of the anatomy the fluid is injected. It works 
just as effectually in one spot as another, and operates instan- 
taneously. If the patient would prefer the scar in his back 
hair, hidden from vulgar observation and irreverent remark, 
he will feel its effects, and respond to its influence with alac- 
rity. Whether administered behind the right the 
ornamental which sometimes obtrudes _ itself 
into other people’s business, or ‘‘ below the belt ” under the 
The laziest man in 
get a hustle on him instanter after one dose. He 
like a trained 
A ten-wire fence barbed to stop swine is no obstruc- 
under He feels as if he 
swim Lake Erie. He doesn’t won- 
der that Samson twisted the jaw of the young lion or slew a 
regiment of Philistines. 


ear, or on 
appendage 


trousers, it *‘ gets there” just the same. 
America wil] 
can run through a troop and leap over a _ wall 
athlete. 
tion to him he gets 


when motion. 


could outrun a tornado or 


He could do it himself with another 
application of this formic acid preparation, administered from 
the ‘‘ business end” of a lively bee. 

It is a little strange that any one should resist the appli- 
But I 
suppose it is only another evidence of our depraved condition. 
I never knew a man, no matter what his profession might be, 
that wouldn’t be willing to let the hired man experiment with 
the stuff rather than take it himself. 

Another effect produced on some human systems by the 
toxic action of this concentrated essence of Apis melifica, is 
the respect for the eighth commandment—especially when the 
thing coveted happens to be honey, and the said honey hap- 
pens to be policed by a select company of trained and fearless 
guards, equipped for such service. 


cation of an agent promising such wonderful results. 


An instance may be cited to show the respect for moral 
and statute law, which one application of our favorite remedy 
produced : 

One bright, moonlight night in the early part of 
ber, Anno Domini and odd 
convivial company of young men thought to round 
festivities of 


Septem- 


Kighteen-hundred some years, a 
out the 
the evening by a visit to a neighbor’s bee-ranch 
for the purpose of appropriating the tempting morsels of for- 
bidden sweets—all the more sweet, as some think, because the 
moral code says, ** Thou shalt not steal.” 
One young man was posted to watch. One—more self- 
volunteered to go after the honey. 
Two timid ones waited in the edge of a sheltering corn-field to 


share the spoils. 


assured than the others 


Young No. 2 proceeded to his self- 


wasn’t afraid! He had robbed 
bumble-bees’ nests, killed rattle-snakes, fought flying ants, 


man 
assigued task. Of course, he 
and had swum in the pond where bloodsuckers scented a boy 
afar off. He went to a hive that happened to be the home of a 
colony of real healthy hybrids, but he didn’t knowit. He 
rapped on the hive to see whether it was ‘*‘ empty,” or whether 
Having satisfied 
they were all right, he attempted to remove the cover. 
glued fast with propolis. He couldn’t budge it. As he hadn’t 
any jack-knife to pry it off with, he picked up a stick and 


there was a prospect of plunder. himself 


It was 
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tried to loosen it. Finally, with a sudden jerk, the cover came 
off with a snap, and the enraged bees covered the young map 
as the locusts covered the land of Egypt in Pharaoh’s time. 
He ran. Half a thousand bees kept him company. The other 


young men expressed their sympathy by trying to help him. 


Result: They beat a mad retreat covered with bees if pot 
with glory. The next morning they were wiser, if not hand- 
somer. They gave it out that they had been to a ‘ wake.” 


From that time to this they have never appropriated their 
neighbor’s pancake sweetener without permission. 


Forest City, Iowa. 
$s 
os 


The Swarming Mania—Remedy Therefor. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A correspondent writes thus: 
the American Bee Journal what 
and how it can be prevented ? 


‘* Will you please tell us in 
causes excessive swarming, 
Last year my bees swarmed 
and swarmed till I became nearly disgusted with them, they 
doing little else during the season but swarm.” , 

From years of experience 1 believe that excessive swarm- 
ing in any locality comes only with certain conditions, and 
when these conditions are present we find excessive swarming 
is the result; when not present, there is no more than the 
usual amount of swarming. The conditions reguisite to ex- 
cessive swarming are a warm, favorable spring, with a warm, 
wet summer, thus giving just enough honey to keep brood- 
rearing at its best, and still not enough so the bees store any 
great quantity, so as to diminish the brood. 

The conditions which tend to keep swarming in check, 
are a copious yield of honey early in the season, or a season 
so adverse that the bees are compelled to retrench brood-rear- 
ing, in order to keep alive. With the first comes moderate 
swarming; with the last, very few if any swarms. With 
such a very poor season as that last mentioned, I have found 
that the Italian and Cyprian bees will get more honey, and 
swarm more, than the hybrids or blacks, while in an extra- 
good season they swarm less. When the season is favorable 
to excessive swarming, the different races of bees are affected 
very nearly alike, though the Carniolan’s seem to have a 
greater tendency to swarm than any other race of bees with 
which I am acquainted. With this exception, all of my ex- 
perience goes to prove that no particular strain or variety of 
bees is given to a predisposition to swarm, more than 
others, when viewing the matter as a whole, and covering a 
period of a quarter of a century. 


any 


For instance, I find by referring to my diary, in 1871 and 
1872, I had a certain strain that gave many swarms each of 
these two years; and as I was anxious at that time fori 
crease, I was pleased with this strain of bees, and bred largely 
from them; but during the next two years this strain of bees 
swarmed very little, and my increase was solely from my 
hybrid colonies, as 1873 and 1874 were good honey-years as 
compared with 1871 and 1872. 

Again, in 1876, I was something like our correspondent— 
nearly disgusted with swarming—having nearly 350 swarms 
Everything swarmed 
and re-swarmed, till I was glad to have the season come to 4 
close. Prime swarms sent out three or more swarms; Ss 
swarms divided up, 3-frame nuclei swarmed, and some ! 
swarmed without a queen, so that from five to ten swarms, 4 
in one batch, was no uncommon thing; while the record says 


from 67 or 68 colonies in the spring. 


that one day I had only 11 clustered in a hedge fence a 
But with 1877, with thi 
same strain of bees, and nearly the same number of colonies, [ 
had very few swarms, and secured the large yield of upwards 
of 11,000 pounds of honey, nearly all of which was comb 
honey. 


gether, much to my annoyance. 





my 


Since 1875 I have not had excessive swarming !! 
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apiary, yet I have very largely the same strain of bees which 
I then had. Will those who call excessive swarming an ‘‘in- 
herited mania,” tell me why the excessive swarming of 1876 
has not been kept up? 

Once more: A few years agoI had one queen which led 
ut three prime swarms, completely filling her hive with bees 
and brood each time before they swarmed (a thing which 
never happened with me except in this one instance), and 
from the reasoning of those who claim such swarming an in- 
herited mania, they should have swarmed excessively the next 
vear and since then, yet such has not been the case, for the 
next year not a single swarm issued from either of the five 
hives containing the original queen or the four young ones 
reared from her. 

The success or failure of all things pertaining to bee-cul- 
ture depends largely upon the season and surrounding in- 
and the sooner we realize this fact the sooner we 
shal! have greater charity for those who do not agree with us, 
and have a broader view of the possibilities of apiculture. 


fluences; 


Again, to form a correct conclusion we need an experience 
‘overing a term of years, for no two years are alike. What 
will work well one year, and in one locality, will not hold good 
in another, and I find more and more, each year, that I need a 
broader charity, so that I shall do no injustice to others who 
differ from me. It is said that the bee-doctors disagree the 
most of anybody, and more than in any other profession or 
calling in life; but I mistrust that if any two of these dis- 
agreeing ones were to work in the same apiary during the 
same year, they would see ‘‘ eye to eye.” 

The only remedy I know of for swarming, excessive or 
otherwise, is the free use of the extractor during the swarm- 
ing season, and they who expect to work for comb honey 
without any extra manipulation, and not have swarms, will 
sooner or later be disappointed. 

In swarming, the bees but carry out the instinct implanted 
in them by Him who said, ‘*‘ Multiply and replenish the 
earth ;” and very many of our best bee-keepers believe that a 
judicious increase by natural swarming will secure the best 
results in comb honey. 

All non-swarming colonies, and all non-swarming strains 
of bees have, during the past, sooner or later become a dis- 
appointment to those who placed their affections upon them. 


In the above I have simply given my views, based upon 
practical experience, and if any disagree, I accord to all the 
rights which I enjoy. Borodino, N. Y. 

ty 
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Straight Worker-Comb Without Foundation. 


BY I. W. BECKWITH. 

G, M. Doolittle’s method, as given on page 113, is a modi- 
ition of the way I practiced 25 years ago. He considers 
t s the strength of the colony that gives the bees a de- 
0 build drone-comb, which I think is a mistake, or 


sire t 
Vso 


[ observed that a colony composed almost entirely of old 

‘-bees were not inclined toswarm or rear drones, no matter 
w strong in numbers. So I took two straight combs, con- 

ug but little capped brood, with the queen and adhering 
. from a strong colopy and put them intu an empty hive, 
ving the old hive a considerable distance, and put the new 

u its place, so as to catch the old workers from the old 
If this did not make the new colony strong enough, I 
ed it a little every day till I had it by the side of a strong 

y, which I moved and put the new one in its place. I put 
empty frame between the two combs, and when this was 
ane y filled, I spread them and put in more empty frames. 

4e colony was strong enough to justify, I put in more 
mbs and frames at first. 


eS 


ar 





[ removed nearly all the brood as fast as capped, so that 


but few bees would hatch in the hive; but kept up the re- 
quired strength by putting it in the place of strong colonies as 
above. 

If I did not wish an increase of colonies, I divided the old 
(now queenless) colony among such as needed their strength. 

In the high altitude of this State, where it is always cool 
during nights and cloudy weather, Mr. D. would find it diffi- 
cult to get those weak colonies to build comb of any kind; but 
with the plan described above, I got an abundance of worker- 
comb and no drone, unless I allowed too many young bees in 
the hive. , 

The reader will notice that as long as Mr. Doolittle al- 
lowed but few bees to hatch in the hive he got worker-comb 
all right, and only got drone when the conditions which he 
described would give the colony an abundance of young bees. 

It may be said that swarms built drone-comb before they 
have hatched much brood. Very true; but when in a normal 
condition they do not swarm till they have young bees to go 
with them. 

Since coming to this State I have been troubled a good 
deal by those combs not wired sagging, allowing the bees to 
rear drones near the top where the cells are now larger than 
first built. But this difficulty may be overcome by leaving the 
bottom-bar off till the frame is filled, when it will be found 
that the comb has been built low enough to be supported by 
the bottom-bar. 

If the combs between which the empty frames are put are 
not entirely filled with brood at the top, the bees are liable to 
attach the new comb to the old, making crooked, bad work, 
so I find a comb-guide a necessity. I prefer a wax guide ‘< to 
lg inch wide, with a thin, feathery edge to a two inch founda- 
tion starter, and I will tell you how I make it. I got a valua- 
ble hint from Mr. C. E. Mead, on page 178, of Vol. XXXIII: 


Have a board as long as the inside length of the frame, 
about two inches wide and a little thinner than 14 the width 
of the top-bar for a guide-stick. Take an old rifle cartridge 
shell, and make a \s-inch hole near the lower or head end, 
and stick two bits of solder on the opposite sides at the upper 
end. On the table in front of you have a board a little larger 
than the frame. Near the back edge drive two nails about a 
foot apart, letting them project an inch or more. Raise the 
back edge of the board a little, lay the frameon the board 
with the top-bar toward you, and the bottom-bar over the 
projecting nails. Have the guide-stick well soaked, wipe it 
with a wet cloth, and lay itin the frame against the top-bar, 
and hold it in place with the left hand. Take the cartridge 
shell between two fingers of the right hand, just under the 
solder ears, dip itin the melted wax and put the thumb over 
the mouth to prevent the wax running out while you carry it 
to the work. Let the bottom rest on the guide-stick, with the 
hole next the top-bar, and pour a little stream the whole 
length of the bar. 

I use two table-boards and two guide-sticks, so as to give 
wax more time to cool. 

After using the stick two or three times, the wax may 
stick a little, then turn it over and use till it sticks; then 
change ends and use two sides; then scrape off all sticking 
wax, dip it in cold water and wipe again. 

The wax should not be much hotter than melting, or it 
will stick worse to the guide-stick. If you geta line of wax 
1 /16-inch wide itis enough. If the dipper holds too much, 
have less wax in the dish, or put a stick in the shell so it will 
hold less. 

By using a light wax-guide in sections you will avoid the 
objectionable *‘ fish-bone” that foundation produces. 

Grover, Colo. 
BA 
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Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 

Why not take advantage of the offer made on page 312 ? 
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Production and Marketing of Comb Honey. 
Read at the Wisconsin Bee- Keepe rs’ Convention 
BY F. L. MURRAY. 

The greatest essentials, according to my idea, are these: 

lst, THe APIARIST.—Without a good, practical man or 
woman to see to the proper manipulation of the bee-yard in 
general, and to see to all the minor details, and bave the tub 
right side up before the honey-flow begins, I think there is a 
small chance of getting a paying crop at present prices. 

2np, THe Location.—If we do not have a good location, 

and thoroughly understand its flora, our bees and knowledge 
would not count for much as a money-making industry, and I 
do not think there are many of us that keep bees for pleasure 
alone, although I can get more pleasure out of my bee-yard 
than any other occupation I ever tried, but I want a little 
profit also. 


SRD, BEES AND APPLIANCES.—With the two former pro- 
vided, we can next get our bees. It does not make much dif- 
ference what kind they are (although I prefer Italians), so 
long as they are of a good working strain, and with the mod- 
ern improved appliances. There are so many different kinds 
of good hives and surplus arrangements, I will not try to 
enumerate them, but I think anybody ought to use his own 
judgment according to his own tastes and surroundings. 

We are now ready to get a crop of honey if there is any to 
get. 

I use the 8-frame dovetailed hive, and winter my bees in 
a cellar made purposely for them. It is made in the sideof a 
hill, so I don’t have to go down any steps in carrying bees in 
and out of the cellar. Itis 8 feet high, 10 feet wide, and 16 
feet long, and was made to accommodate 100 colonies. 


I take the bees out of the cellar about April 1 to 10, and 
examine them the first warm day to ascertain the strength of 
colony and amount of stores. Weak colonies I contract to 
about four frames, and those in need of stores I provide with 
sugar syrup food, or combs of honeyif I have them. I then 
put on a quilt of burlap over the frames, then a super, and fill 
the super with chaff, and leave them. Thisis all the spring 
packing I ever use. It acts as an absorbing cushion over the 
cluster, and if they can be kept dry they will not be much 
hurt after being put out. 


They are thus left until about May 10; the chaff-filled 
super is then removed, and colonies looked over again to see 
in what condition they are. All last year’s queens are clip- 
ped at this time, and an extra hive-body filled with drawn 
combs is put over each strong colony; that will give ample 
room for the queen when she gets crowded for room below. 
The weak colonies that were put on four frames are now given 
the other four empty frames. They are then left until just 
before the honey harvest, which begins here about June 10, 
from white clover. 

All the extra hive-bodies that were puton all strong colo- 
nies are now removed, and the hive proper is filled up with 
brood from the top story, and if there is more brood than will 
fill the lower story, I use it to strengthen weak colonies, or 
make increase. In this way I get all my bees in condition for 
the harvest. 

I then put on the surplus arrangement, which is a pattern 
bottom super that will hold 24 4%x44%x1-inchsections. I 
practice the tiering-up plan, putting supers either under or 
over, according to my judgment, in regard to length of flow. 


I hive the bees on full sheets of foundation, on the old 
stand, removing the old hive with brood to a new stand, after 
shaking out all young bees at the entrance of the new hive; 
there will always be enough young bees left to take care of 
the brood. The seventh day I cut out all queen-cells but one; 
10 days from this time, if the honey-flow still continues, I put 
a super filled with full sheets of foundation on the old hive, 
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and have had the bees fill a super in three days after the 
young queen begins to lay. 


I remove all comb honey as soon as it is fully capped over, 
to the honey house. It is then all scraped, graded and put 
into new basswood crates, with glass front, each crate holding 
24 pounds. I make only two grades, lst and 2nd—the ist 
grade is nice, straight sections, fully capped over on both sides. 
The 2nd grade consists of all sections that have one side fully 
sealed over, the other side being full of honey, but not aj} 
sealed over. Fromall that do not come under these require- 
ments the honey is extracted, the sections are put back on the 
hive for bees to clean up, and they are then stored away with 
a@ paper put between each super, to keep all dust out, to be 
used the following season. 


When shipping honey I nail two 24-pound crates to- 
gether, one on top of the other,‘with pieces of lath, leaving 
the glass exposed so that the trainmen can see what it is, and 
handle it more carefully. I load it myself in the car, and ship 
to some good, reliable commission house in Chicago, or any 
other place where there is a good market, and I have always 
been able to get the top market price for it, as I always put it 
on the market in a clean, attractive condition, and have never 
had any broken in transit. 


I prefer this method to putting it on the home market, as 
I get my returns all together instead of 25-cent pieces, as is 
generally the way in the home market, and it is less trouble. 
Of course, I always supply my home market as long as it lasts, 
but I do not try to sell it all in the home market. 

This is a synopsis of my methods. There are quite a num- 
ber of things I would like to explain more fully, but I have cut 
it as short as possible, so as not too take up too much time. 

Calamine, Wis. 
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Organization and Co-Operation Urged. 
BY W. D. FRENCH. 


We have now arrived at a period where men engaged in 
all branches of industry have united their respective forces, 
or supervisions, under one head. They have combined their 
various elements, and formed gigantic monopolies, in order to 
enhance the value of their product, and to establish a price 
thereon that may be scheduled throughout the United States. 


Then, why should not the bee-keeping fraternity join 
hands, and form one grand circle, stretching forth their en- 
closure from ocean to ocean ? 


Can it be possible, at this stage of events, that the api- 
arists of our country will continue to peacefully submit toa 
gang of unscrupulous beings, who have by their skill in lying, 
succeeded in fleecing to a finish those who have furnished the 
capital and stock, and then declare the incompetency of the 
bee-keeping fraternity to organize in their own behalf, and 
for their own protection ? 


The honey-industry of this country, consolidated and 
placed under the supervision of a General Manager, who 
should be located at Chicago, holding the reins over al! the 
principal cities of the United States, which should also have 
their head-quarters for distribution, equalizing the products 
ag not to overstock one place, while others were destitute, 
would certainly place our industry in its proper position, and 
it would then be recognized as one of the leading pursuits of 
our country. 

If the California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange would become 
an auxiliary to such an organization, its usefulness would be 
increased beyond measure. All other States would then fol- 
low the same line, and a complete organization would be con- 
summated. 

Local organizations, acting independently and upon their 
own resources, are in a measure beneficial; but their inability 
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to establish a market price for their product in other cities 
cannot be disputed. 

Where the product of one State is brought into direct 
competition with others, no organized effort of the one can 
adjust prices for either. Therefore, in order to accomplish 
the object which has hitherto been consummated by all other 
industries in this country, it will positively be necessary that 
all bee-keepers unite under one general management, which 
might be known as the ‘* Bee-Keepers’ Union of America.” 


If there are any who may infer that I am antagonistic to 
the California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange, they are not aware of 
the true sense of my feelings. I am strictly ‘‘in it,” and 
trust every bee-keeper of this State will do likewise. 

Large bodies move slowly, and to interest the entire bee- 
keeping fraternity of the United States will take time, al- 
though we are “* getting there,” and ‘‘ don’t you forget it.” 

Foster, Calif. 
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Better Marketing of Honey—Adulteration. 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


Doubtless bee-keepers everywhere are profoundly grate- 
ful for the light they got from reading the answers to Query 
No. 7. They know now just how to get some more money for 
the crop of 1896 than they did for the crop of 1895. Of all 
the replies to this query, I like the first one the best. [t leaves 
the bee-keeper at perfect liberty to market his honey in any 
way that his fancy or his reason may suggest. The majority 
of those making replies seem to think that working up the 
home market will do much towards getting us out of the 
woods. That will, doubtless, help to some extent, but there 
may be times and circumstances when it will cost as much to 
work up the home market as the difference between the price 
you will get in it and the price you will get when sold or con- 
signed to the wholesale dealer. 

I would like to know what Dr. Miller means when he says, 
‘*Perhaps a better quality of extracted honey.” Does he 
mean that all extracted honey must be raised to a higher 
level ? Is there not some extracted honey that is just as good 
as itcan be? If he means by a better quality, unadulterated 
extracted honey, he would be quite right. But, unfortunately 
the suspicion of adulteration attaches to the whole extracted 
product. Were it not for this suspicion there is no sensible 
reason why pureextracted honey should not sell for as much 
as comb honey. If anybody wants to fill their stomachs partly 
full of something irritating and indigestible, they can mix 
their extracted honey with sawdust, and so save the bees a 
zood deal of time and labor in comb-building. 

One man says in the American Bee Journal that some- 
oody stole his extractor ten years ago, and that he was glad of 

I would keep an extractor if only to get honey for my own 


I will not eat honey-comb when I can get the honey 
without the comb. 


| > 
use, 


But to return to the subject of honey-adulteration. This 
damnable business is the greatest drawback to successful bee- 


keeping that the apiarist has to contend with. 


** But, gentle- 
mer 


| bee-keepers, what are you going to do about it?” An 
ho answers, ** What ?” 

There was some honey on sale here last winter, put up in 
glass tumblers, purporting to hold a pound, and having in 
them a strip of honey-comb. They also had a printed label 
telling how to liquefy the honey if it should happen to granu- 

This honey was retailed by the grocer at 10 cents a 
tumbler. I told the grocer that I did not believe it was pure 
Honey. He said that he did not think it was, but that it would 

just as readily as if it was pure. 
1efy were superfluous. 
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The instructions how to 
I would warrant it not to granu- 
n 20 years, even if kept on ice. The outlook for any 
umediate advance in the price of extracted honey, or any 








diminution of the supply while the glucose barrel is handy is 
not encouraging. Dr. Miller’s answer leaves us still in the 
dark. 

Mr. Abbott seems to think he has found a panacea for all 
bee-keeping ills in the exercise of push, vim, energy, and other 
kindred virtues. I would respectfully ask Mr. Abbott of what 
avail are push, vim, energy, etc., against the small-pox? But, 
hold on, Mr. Abbott makes a provision that he is to be let 
alone. But we will suppose that he is not let alone. It is 
more than likely that he will not be let alone. It is quite 
likely that he will be overtaken by the small-pox, or, in other 
words, that the honey-adulterator, or his agent with push, 
vim, energy, etc., will get around on his territory and under- 
sell him. Mr. Abbott need not flatter himself that he is going 
to head off the adulterated article entirely by offering a nice 
article of nicely-put-up comb honey at a moderate price. I[ 
fancy that the sale of the nice honey will suffer some by the 
competition. Is not the price of nice comb honey diminished 
and its sale restricted everywhere by this competition? Mr. 
Abbott disclaims any need of law to aid him in the sale of his 
goods, and the above is written on the supposition that the 
other fellow has a free field for the exercise of his pluck, 
push, and energy. 

What did the man mean who said he thought he could see 
some advantage to bee-keepersin a change of Administra- 
tion ? Possibly, in my endeavor to probe this matter to the 
bottom I may be found trespassing on forbidden ground, and 
expose myself to a vote of censure. 


On this important subject—of how to get more money for 
the honey-product—I have no suggestions to make. Only this: 
I will say to comb-honey producers, that I have recently seen 
some section honey on sale that was very unattractive in ap- 
pearance. The sections were half to three-quarters filled, 
and the comb looked as if the bees had traveled over it a good 
deal after having waded through pools of tobacco-juice. The 
wood of the sections was of about the hue, and looked as if it 
might be as old, as an Egyptian mummy. It would be an ad- 
vantage, perhaps, if the bee-keeper would keep such stuff out 
of sight. If he is so unfortunate as to have it he would better 
feed it to his bees, if they will eat it. 


The remedy for this state of things is obvious, and the 
man who applies the remedy will no doubt find some financial 
advantage in doing so: Leon, Iowa. 
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Swarming—Its Control and Management. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


The control and management of swarming has been a 
most difficult matter—a problem which as yet, no bee-keeper 
has been fully able to solve. The question is specially puzzling 
to the comb honey producer. To secure a bountiful harvest 
he must have very populous colonies, but when colonies are 
very populous they are disposed to swarm, and thus we have 
Charybdis and Scylla—either too weak colonies or too much 
swarming. This fact led the late Mr. Quinby to offer $50 
for a queen that would produce bees void of the swarming 
impulse. 

Eight days after a swarm issues a new queen will emerge 
from the cell, and quite likely a second, and possibly a third, 
and rarely a fourth and fifth swarm will come forth. Of 
course, these last swarms will be weak, and almostif not quite 
worthless. This is another difficulty that confronts the bee- 
keeper. He desires no increase, or at most only one colony 
from each old one, and much study has been devoted to the 
accomplishment of this desire with the least labor. 

It has not been uncommon among bee-keepers in the past 
to practice artificial division—making new colonies to suit 
one’s desires. This, however, is rarely done now-a-days, and 
I think I may safely say that it is the concensus of opinion 
among all our best bee-keepers that the best results are gained 
by permitting natural increase or swarming, and controlling 
and limiting this as far as possible without too much labor, 
and never permitting a colony toswarm more than once. In 
case we work for extracted honey it is not difficult to control 
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swarming almost at will. In this case wecan give plenty of 
room, and, as Mr. Simmins, of England, has urged, bees are 
not likely to swarm with empty space at the front of the hive, 
nor are they hardly less soif plenty of room is provided for 
storing in the hive. Thus, by adding a second or third story 
to the hive, each with its quota of extracting-combs, we are 
likely to prevent swarming entirely. 

If we work for comb honey—and I must confess there is a 
pleasure in taking a full harvest of the white comb in neat 
one-pound sections that is hardly knowu to him who only 
produces extracted honey—then this question of swarming 
becomes a very practical one. The first thing we can do is to 
put our supers on the hives at the very dawn of the harvest. 
This may prevent the swarming instinct in case crowded 
quarters have not already incited the bees to commence prep- 
arations for swarming by making queen-cells, and beginning 
to rear queens, and so we may not have swarms, or any at- 
tempt to provide for them on the part of the bees. This 
means more surplus comb honey and more profit for the bee- 
keeper. If when the surplus cases are put on a few sections 
partially filled from last year are put in the center of the case 
the bees will, or may be inclined to, go to work at once in 
them, and when once at work in the sections, swarming will 
rarely take place, unless young queens are already being 
reared. Small pieces of white drone-comb containing brood, 
fastened in one or two central sections, removes this comb 
from the brood-chamber, where it not wanted, and still 
more attracts the bees to work in the sections. 


If the bees swarm before the season opens, or if queen- 
cells are already formed and peopled when the section-cases 
are added so that swarming occurs, then itis best to proceed 
as follows: 

Put the new hive, containing combsif they are to be had, 
or frames filled with foundation, or at least with starters of 
the same on the old stand, exactly where the old hive stood, 
and in case the sections were on the old hive, put them on the 
new one. Put the old hive close beside the new one, with the 
entrance facing the opposite way. That is, if the hive, before 
swarming occurred, faced east, the new hive for the swarm 
will face east, and the old hive will stand close beside it, but 
will face west. Of course, if the queen’s wing is clipped, she 
will be caught and caged, and as the swarm comes back she 
will be permitted to enter with them, and with almost no 
trouble or work the new swarm is hived, and will go right to 
work, and very likely in the sections. 

Soon, within a day or two, we gradually commence to 
turn the old hive around, and by the seventh day after the 
swarm left it, have the entrance east again close beside the 
entrance of the new hive. On the evening of the seventh 
day move this old hive to another part of the apiary. The 
next morning, as the bees go forth from this hive to work, 
they will nearly all return to the old place ard enter the other 
, hive, making that colony very strong, and in condition to 
store a great crop. The other colony will be so re- 
duced in numbers that the bees will not be moved to swarm 
again, and will fall in with the first queen that hatches, and 
destroy all the other queens, and while this colony will not 
probably give much surplus, it will make a good strong colony 
by the close of the season, and will very likely have more 
honey than it will need for the winter supply. This prevents 
after-swarms, with no pains to destroy queen-cells, and while 
it will not always prevent further swarming, it will be more 
likely todo so than will the method of destroying al! the 
queen-cells but one, for it is very difficult to do this last; 
some cell in a corner or other concealed place will be missed 
when the third swarm is likely to issue. 

The above method was first given to the public by Mr. 
James Heddon,of Michigan, one of the brightest and most 
ingenious and progressive bee-keepers that the world has ever 
known. I have tried it thoroughly, and rarely failed to make 
it a success. 

Sometimes bee-keepers remove the queen at the dawn of 
the honey-harvest, and in about eight days destroy all queen- 
cells but one. The arguments for this course are: ,It pre- 
vents all chance of swarming, which is true in case no queen- 


is 


cellis overlooked; stops breeding, and so puts all energy 
towards the production of honey; and it is claimed that the 


season will not last so that the bees which would have been 
produced in case the queen was retained will be of any use 
for that season. This, of course, only follows in case that the 
season for storing lasts but four or five weeks, and that there 
is no later harvest. Such a course would certainly never be 
advocated in Southern California. Again, it claimed that 
this course insures young, vigorous queens each year. This 
is objected to on the ground of labor—finding and removing 
the queen in very full, large colonies, not always an easy task 
—and the objection to the removal of queen and al! cessation 
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of breeding in the very heat of the season. I think f& 
any of our best bee-keepers recommend or practice it. 

I have known excellent bee-keepers who only produced 
comb honey, to practice killing al] old queens when the 
swarms issue, and while the swarm is still out destroying qj/ 
queen-cells but one. This gives only young queens to al] co}- 
onies, but I am sure few of our best apiarists would think jt 
at all wise. I think most of our bee-keepers favor Swarming 
once, if the swarming-fever cannot be kept down, and by use 
of the Heddon or other method cut short all further increase, 
—Rural Californian. Claremont, Callf. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.) 


Cutting Out Drone-Comb and Replacing witb 
Worker. 


I notice in bee-literature that writers recommend removy- 
ing drone-comb and placing in its stead worker brood-comb or 
comb foundation. Some times we find small patches of drone- 
comb in or near the center of frame. Now, how shall I fasten 
the foundation in where I remove the drone-combs ? I do not 
like to cut away the entire strip from top to bottom of the 
frame, to remove the drone-comb in the center. How skal! I 
manage it ? q. W. W. 


ANSWER.— You needn’t cut away any of the comb except 
the drone. After you have cut out the patch of drone-comb, 
cut away the cells on one side down to the midrib, so as to 
have a margin of ‘4 to 44 inch all around the hole. Now Jay 
the piece of drone-comb that you cut out on a piece of founda- 
tion, and cut a patch of the foundation an eighth of an inch 
larger all round than the piece of drone-comb. Now put your 
patch in the hole, pressing the edge of the foundation on the 
midrib to which you cut down, warming the foundation if 
necessary. 

It may be better to use pieces of worker-comb instead of 
foundation. In that case, cut a patch of the worker-comb 
just about the same size as the piese of drone-comb, laying the 
drone-comb on the worker to cut by, then crowd the patch of 
worker into the hole. Of course, with old worker-comb you 
needn’t cut away any of the cells down to the midrib. 


Using Frames of Capped and Partly Candied 
Honey—Keeping Bees in a shed. 


1. I lost two colonies last winter with their hives full of 
honey, and only a small handful of dead bees—queeulessness, 
I think, was the cause. I use the 10-frame Langstroth hive, 
with supers for comb honey only. The honey in the combs 
has commenced to candy; there is only about 5 or 6 inches 
square of brood-comb on each of only three frames of each 
hive, and they are partly filled with honey and bee-bread, and 
that seems to be dry and hard. Can I use these frames full of 
capped and partly candied honey to any advantage in the 
hives of my new swarms? Will they accept and use it? What 
position in the hive must I put it—outside or center? How 
many frames shall I put into each hive? I intend to use 
foundation starters for my new swarms. Must I clean the bee- 
bread out of the combs, or can the bees use or clean it out” 

2. { have a lot 60x125 feet, and it is built up all around 
me. Last summer, when I began to take off the horey, the 
bees got very cross and would sting the children in the alley, 
and prevented the neighbors from hanging out their washing 
(The bees are a cross between blacks and Italians.) So this 
spring I put them into the shed (upper story). Itis 12x] poy tv 
feet high in front, 12 feet in the back, with a window in each 
end. I put one row on the floor, and one 4 feet above, on @ 
shelf, and cut small openings in front of each hive %4X¥ 
inches, and put 6-inch alighting-boards the whole length o =f 
side, and darkened the windows. They are working very ‘4s 
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but seem to be too warm. They are very strong and heavy, 
and act some like swarming already. If I uncover the win- 
dow the light is so much stronger than their little entrance, 
that they fly to them, otherwise they do not fly about in the 
house, and it is very nice to work about them, only a little too 
dark. Do you think they will do all right this way ? If not, 
how must I fix it to make it comfortable for both the bees and 
myself? They are very good-natured so far. I supposed it 
would be cooler inside when the sun didnot strike the hives, 
but they keep a good many bees in front buzzing for ventila- 
lation ; seems to be too close and warm. C. O. 
Austin, Ill. 


Answers.—1. You can hardly go amiss in using those 
combs. Perbaps as good a way as any will be to divide them 
equally among the swarms. Count on a smaller number of 
swarms than you think likely tocome, and then if the swarms 
don’t come, you'll not have some of the combs left on your 
hands unused. If more swarms come than you had expected, 
it will be no harm to have the last ones without any of the 
combs. It doesn’t matter greatly in what part of the hive you 
put them, only I'd put them together. 

The bees will take care of the pollen, butif any of the 
combs are chiefly filled with pollen, and it is dry, hard and 
moldy, you may save some work by soaking it up so it will be 
soft. 

If the bees don’t swarm too soon, you might do better not 
to wait for swarms, but give the combs to old colonies, either 
in a second story or by swapping for combs that are nearly 
empty. It will be alittle strange if you do not find some of 
colouies that have combs that are nearly empty, and ready for 
aswap. There is some danger that the combs on which the 
bees died will become wormy—indeed, they are pretty sure to 
become so. Keeping them in a cool place will delay the 
worms, but there’s nothing like having them in care of the 
bees. A colony in a LO-frame hive, unless weak, can take 
care of two stories of idle frames and be none the worse, but 
rather the better for it. Put the idle coms under the colony 
so the bees in passing in and out must travel over the empty 
combs. When it comes to put on sections, of course the ex- 
tra stories can be taken away, but by that time they’ll be in 
better condition for the swarms then if left unoccupied. 

2. Probably your bees will do all right. Why can’t you 
take the windows out entirely, so the air can pass through ? 
That would make it cooler for you and the bees, and I don’t 
know that it would do any harmif the bees should prefer to 
go in and out at the windows. Of course, it won’t do to have 
windows closed with glass and allow the bees the chance to 
wear themselves out on the glass. 

If the bees are too warm, it would be a good plan to make 
entrances larger. Instead of %x5 inches, you could have 
oxo, or 3x10. Possibly the entrance of the hive itself needs 
enlarging. If the bees make trouble by flying around in the 
shed, it ought not to bea great deal of trouble to make a 
passage-way to each hive so the bees could not get out the 
wrong way. 

—> 


Introducing by Transferring Frame with Queen, 
Bees and All, 


I want to know whether it is safe to introduce (or try to) 
a queen by taking the frame she is on from one hive and in- 
troduce it (queen and all) into the queenless hive? If it will 
work, I want to follow this practice : 


. Colony No. 1 has a very fine, prolific queen, and as I am 
intending dividing this spring to a considerable extent, I want 
the queens to come from this queen. Now, I contemplate 
making colony No. 2 queenless, and then take the frame 
upon which the queen is situated from colony No. 1 and in- 
sert it, queen and clustering bees, into No. 2. No.1 will 
then build queen-cells, which [ will cut out in about a week, 
and insert into divided colonies, and then take the queen from 
No. 2, on the frame as before, and place her with frame and 
clustering bees again in No. 1. This process I will repeat 
every week, or such a matter, until I have all my colonies 
supplied ? : 

What do you think of the plan? What effect will it have 
on the honey-producing of No. 1 and No. 2, which I will not 
divide? Will it not have the same effect as caging the queen, 
that some advocate ? G. W. C. J. 

Wichita, Kan. 


ANSWER.— As a rule you will find a queen accepted in a 
queenless colony if taken with a frame of brood and bees 
from her own colony, especially in the honey season. But on 
the whole, I’m not sure you will like the contemplated plan. 
When you put such queen in a strong colony, and queen-cells 














are present, the bees may take a notion toswarm. You may 
think there are no queen-cells left, but it’s a very hard thing 
to make sure that you’ve missed no cells. Not so very hard 
to find the cells after a colony has swarmed naturally, but it’s 
a very different thing when the queen has been taken away 
and the bees have constructed after-cells. They’ll be hidden 
in all sorts of places, and sometimes you'll look right on the 
middle of a comb and hardly detect it, for it will project very 
little from the surface. And if a queen-cell is left and the 
bees don’t swarm, there is a chance that the young queen may 
be allowed to kill the old one. After all, you may like the 
plan better than I think. 
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Suffering from Bee-Paralysis. 


What is the matter with my bees? A strong, prime 
swarm from last spring, with a prolific queen this spring up to 
date are at war among themselves. 

Why, or from what cause, do bees continually wiggle on 
the alighting-board ? Why are some bees hatched out by the 
above colony, long, black and shining, abdomens slender, and 
no hair on them? They are young bees, and seem to be 
afraid of the other bees. It is good for them to be, too, be- 
cause they are killed daily. 

Honey is coming in fast from white clover. 


Monroe, La., April 25. H. R. 


ANSWER.—From your description your bees have bee- 
paralysis. In the North it never seems to amount to much, 
but in the South it becomes very destructive. The worst of it 
is that there seems so far to be no cure known. True, a good 
many cures have been given, changing the queen, giving salt, 
etc., but whenever a cure is given the very next one that tries 
it reports it a failure. About the only comfort I can give you 
is the cold comfort of saying to you to wait patiently in hopes 
the disease will run its course in a short time. 





Selling Honey Direct, Without Soliciting or Peddling. 

Some years ago, when I began to produce honey by the 
ton, 1 relinquished the home market, leaving it to small pro- 
ducers, although I have still a considerable local demand. I 
have not offered a pound of honey to any onein this town of 
8000 inhabitants for over 10 years, and I have never since 
been able to meet the demand without purchasing from others. 
How have I found my customers ? you may ask. This is how: 


I took up ** Bradstreet’s Report,” and turned to Manitoba 
and the Canadian Northwest. In every city, town, and village 
I selected and listed the names of grocers, druggists, and 
fruit-dealers, taking great care to enter the names of none 
but those who were rated ‘*‘ good.” ‘To each of these I mailed 
a price-list (one of which I inclose, which you will notice is da- 
ted seven years ago, and is the last I needed to send out.) 
From that day to the present I have not had to seek a cus- 
tomer.—R. McKnieut, in Gleanings. 


Poultry and Bees. 


I see in an article by Mr. Ashley that he combines poultry 
with bees. Thatis just whatI have been doing. In fact, I 
think that, without the poultry, I should give up bees. That 
large nursery I have told you about, with it I hatch chickens 
in the winter and queens in the summer; so you see it is no 
dead property. The chickens (or chicks, rather), when taken 
from the incubator, are transferred to a brooder-house 20x60, 
which is heated by hot- water pipes under the brooder, where 
the little chicks go to get warm. The temperature is kept at 
from 95° to 1O0~; and, in fact, these chicks do not get out- 
side of the building until ready for market, which is when 
they weigh about 14 to 2 pounds each, when they are shipped 
to Chicago, where they command a ready sale until the middle 
of June, when they are shipped east instead of west.—H. G. 
QUIRIN, in Gleanings. 


Just Call It ‘‘ Honey.” 


Many people have been led to put up their honey in bot- 
tles marked ‘* Extracted.” Now, if such would only inquire 
among their city friends they would find out that ‘* strained ” 
is what people want. The ‘‘extracted” suggests machinery 
When I bought my ‘‘Cowan” I found a strainer attached to 
the machine. What was it for, Mr. Editor? On a close in- 
quiry you will find that lots of people ‘like the good old 
strained honey.” My advice is to put neither ‘*‘ strained” nor 
‘‘extracted” on your packages. Sell it for honey.—W. K. 
Morrison, in Gleanings. 


te See ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 318. 
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Number of Seeds to the Pound.—In the 
American Agriculturist we find the following honey-plants 


among alot of others: Alfalfa, 225,000; melilotus alba 
(sweet clover), 248,000; esparcet, 24,000; Alsike clover, 


€ 


723,000 ; crimson clover, 133,000; white clover, 750,000. 
These figures represent the average number of seeds to the 
pound of those named. 


i. 


Money for Erysipelas.—The American Homeop- 
athist contains this paragraph about the use of honey in treat- 
ing erysipelas: 

Dr. Hayward, of Cropsey, Ill., calls attention to honey as 
a remedy for erysipelas. It is used locally by spreading on a 
suitable cloth and applying to the parts. The application is 
renewed every three or four hours. In all cases in which the 
remedy has been employed, entire relief from the pain fol- 
lowed immediately, and convalescence was brought about in 
three or four days. 

This certainly is ‘important, if true.” We wish that Mrs. 
Thomas G. Newman, who has been a great sufferer from 
erysipelas, would try the honey remedy and report results. 

—_—=—f>0-_—_ 


A Campaign of Honey-Education should be 
begun at once by bee-keepers everywhere, before the new crop 
of honey comes on the market. It will pay, aud pay well, to 
push the work of enlightening the public upon the value of 
honey as an every-day food. There are actually many people 
who think that honey is a real luxury, and only to be afforded 
by bankers and millionaires, or those who live in palaces and 
wear silk and broadcloth for common; when the fact is, 
honey is the poor man’s and the laboring man’s food—or 
ought to be. 

For over 25 years of our life, we presume we did not eat 
five pounds of honey, all told; now we feel that nota single 
meal of the day is:;complete without honey as a part of it. 
And why didn’t we eat more honey in those 25 years? Simply 
because the folks that run the table where we boarded were 
not acquainted with the real worth of honey as an article of 
food. They thought it was mainly to be used as a medicine, 
in small doses ! 

Three years ago, when we first met Dr. Peiro, he told us 
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that he could not eat honey—it made him sick. He showed yg 
a sample of the kind of extracted honey he had been trying to 
eat! No wonder it gave him pain in the region of the belt. 
for it was simply some of the infernally adulterated stuff that 
sO many grocers palm off on an unsuspecting public as 
‘“‘*honey !” We gave the Doctor a sample of our honey to take 
home with him, and from that day to this he can eat his 
share of honey, and enjoy it—not as some folks ‘enjoy poor 
health ’—but really and truly eat it with a relish and pleas. 
ant after sensations. 

What bee keepers need to do, in ourestimation, is to niake 
a big effort to see that everybody has a chance to eat pure 
Talk itup. Write it up for your local newspapers, 
Give the editors of such papers liberal samples of honey. After 
being thus ‘*sweetened,” they’ll help much in the campaign 
of honey-education. 

There are at least two men here in Chicago who are doing 
their share to see that grocers (and thus their customers, the 
people) are supplied with pure honey. Mr. Grabbe is one, 
and Mr. Walker the other. The former has a store here the 
whole year round, and the latter spends the winter months 
here; in fact, Mr. Walker is here yet, having come from 
Michigan last November. He has disposed of upwards of 
50,000 pounds of mostly extracted honey in neatly-labeled 
tin pails. He thinks that another year he will be able to 
place 100,0U0 pounds. 


honey. 


How do they do !t? Simply by personal work. They come 
here and work. They guarantee the purity of their honey; 
solicit grocery orders themselves ; talk them into buying once, 
and then it is pretty much a ‘‘perpetual motion” business. 
Even a Chicago grocer ‘* knows a good thing when he sees it” 
a few times. 

Some think that Chicago is the greatest honey market in 
the world. Probably itis. But it will be greater. The seed 
sown by Messrs. Grabbe and Walker is bound to result in 
great good, both to the producer and the consumer of honey. 
They are men who stand back of their goods every time, thus 
insuring satisfaction, and building up a trade that is bound to 
be more profitable to them as the years go on. 

Now, why not every city, town and hamlet be thus worked? 
No reason atall. There are plenty of bee-keepers wide- 
awake enough to ‘‘goup and possess the land”—the cities 
and towns, and push the honey-business, if they only thought 
so. It will pay to try, and try hard. What others have done, 
youcan do. Go forth towin on this theme—Honey for the 
masses ! 

No, sir! It is not over-production. 
tion—the kind of ‘*consumption ” that sorely needs a radical! 
cure, and no encouragement. 


It is wnder consump- 


aie 

‘*Samantha at the World’s Fair.’’—We want 
to make our present readers one of the best offers ever made. 
All know the excellent books written by ‘* Samantha, Josiah 


Allen’s Wife.” Well, ‘‘Samantha at the World’s Fair” is 
probably her best, and we are enabled to offer this book and « 
year’s subscription to the New York ** Voice” (the greatest 


$1.00 weekly temperance paper published to-day), for sending 
us only three new subscribers to the American Bee 
(with $3,00), provided you are not now a subscriber to the 
‘‘ Voice.” Think of it--a grand book and a grand weekly 
temperance newspaper given simply for sending us three new 
subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year! The Samantha 
book is exactly the same as the $2.50 one, only the binding 's 
of heavy manilla instead of cloth. It is a special 1V0,\' 


Journal 





copy edition, and when they are all gone, the offer w! 
withdrawn by the publishers. Of course, no premium will 
also be given to the new subscribers—simply the American 
Bee Journal for one year. 

We trust our readers will now go to work, get the three 
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new Bee Journal subscribers, send them to us with the $3.00, 
and we will order the ‘* Voice” and the book mailed to you. 
This is the biggest and best offer we ever were able to make. 
We do hope you will take hold of it, and thus help increase 
the circulation of the Bee Journal, and also get for yourselves 
some excellent reading-matter besides. Who will be the first to 
to send us the required three new subscribers ? 


toe 
Exporting Honey. — Under ‘Subsidiary Farm 
Products,” in a recent Report of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, we find the following: 


Honry.—The English honey market is supplied by the 
home product, from the United States, and from Chile. There 
isa large and steady demand, and, though sometimes ex- 
ceeded by the supply, this is an unusual occurrence. The 
English honey harvest has been very good this year, and it is 
selling upon the retailer's counter at from 20 cents to 25 
cents per pound. Wholesale prices at the latest date obtain- 
able are as follows: 

English—Earthenware pots, finest, per doz ............... $1 45 
Earthenware pots, finest, }¢-pound, per doz..... 90 
Flint glass jars, 17-ounce, perdoz... ............ 1 70 
Transparent honey, in glass jars, nickel-plated, 
BORO BUD, WOT MB 85 oan s Seri ce deae eddcekes on 1 5i 
United States—Thurber-Whyland’s white sage, extracted, 
|-pound jars, 2 dozen in a case, per doz.. 2 30 
Californian,in original cans,about 56 pounds per cwt.of 112 


DOCRES 6 s6.sccvn0s0 oss uel eee eee ee S TRS The A ee ee tion 9 60 
Chilean, in original cwt. kegs, per cwt................00- 8 75 
The American white sage commands the top price. It is 
a delicious honey, and most attractively put up. All honeys 


sent to England are extracted except a nominal quantity that 
reaches there in the comb from California. California ship- 
ments of extracted honey are made in 56-pound tins, two tins 
in acase. Chilean usually comes in 60-pound kegs, but some- 
times in 112-pound barrels. Itis not a matter of great im- 
portance as to size of packages, etc., though it would be well 
to conform to the California practice. It would be ruinous 
to send adulterated honey to England. 

Our agent in England has had several inquiries as to 
honey market this year, especially from Texas. and he has 
supplied inquirers with names of importersin England, and 
with information as to how to approach them, and this he will 
be pleased to do for all inquirers. 

The Department has knowledge that some years agoa 
large honey-producer in California found in China a profitable 
market for some 20 tons of honey annually. 


In this, as in every other branch of industry, only the 
best, most genuine products can secure a permanent, profit- 
able trade, creditable alike to’ tnemselves and their country, 
and they alone deserve to. 


———_——=>-2——____- 


Beginners and Bee-Literature.—Every bee- 
keeper—and especially every beginner—ought to have one or 
more of the standard works on bee-culture. If thoroughly 
read and studied, it would avoid the asking of many a simple 
question; particularly if read in connection with a colony of 
bees. For instance, some one asked to have answered ina 
bee-paper, whether a queen lays eggs in empty cells, or in 
those fullof honey! Think of taking up space ina paper to 
reply to such a question, when the querist could easily have 
found the answer to this question by reading even the small- 
est book devoted to bee-keeping. 

Now, the very best book on the subject costs only $1.25, 
and the best bee-paper published costs only $1.00 a year. 
‘oth the book and the paper are necessary in order to get 
started rightly, and ‘then to keep going straight. And both 
can be had together for only $2.00. We believe that the be- 
ginner who can't afford to invest $2.00 in bee-literature when 
he starts, can’t afford to fool with bees, any way, and would 

ter let them alone altogether. 

Perhaps we ought to say that we are glad to have our 

estion departments in the Bee Journal freely patronized, but 


are not intended for primary questions that are fully an- 
Swered in the bee-books. 
juestions have been 


they 
The fact is, the simple, primary 
answered so many, many times during 
cee poe 

the past LO or 15 years, that the older readers of the bee- 








papers are heartily tiredof them. And it is not fair to any 
subscriber to repeat over and over again what has been pub- 
lished, or what can so easily be found in the books. 

Let every one who aspires to being a bee-keeper, have at 
least one complete book on bees in his library. And 
study it ! 


then 





PERSONAL MENTION. 


Mr. H. P. Josiin, of Ben Avon, Pa.—a suburb of Pittsburg— 
made us a very pleasant call May 6. Mr. J. is somewhat of a be- 
ginner in the bee-business, and is very enthusiastic about it. He 
will make a success of it. Such men do. 


Mr. C. B. BicLtow, of Springfield, Mass., besides having been a 
subscriber to the American Bee Journal in 1861, when first started, 
also claims to have ‘‘introduced the first Italian queen-bee into 
southern Vermont, in the fall of 1560. from the Parson stock, of 
Flushing, L. 1." He still takes an interest in the honey-bees, and 
says be has not forgotten what he learned about them years ago. 


Mr. J. L. TERRELL, of Macon Co., Mo., called at the Bee Jour- 
nal office last week. Mr. T. can report that with the exception of 
one year since keeping bees, he has made them pay an average 
profit of $5.00 per colony. He has 45 colonies this spring, and says 
the prospects were never so encouraging in his locality as they are 
now. Mr. Terrell is an extensive young farmer, and also handles 
bee-supplies. He sold as high as 27 nailed hives in one day, by 
taking a sampye and driving around to see the bee-keepers, and ex- 
plaining the workings of the hive. There is nothing like personal 
work, no matter what the business. 

Mr. W. K. Morrison, in Gleanings, proposes that a national 
bee and honey show be held in Washington, D. C, next September. 
That’s altogether too far east. A North American convention was 
held there some years ago, and only about twenty-five bee-keep- 
ers attended. If it weren't for our modesty. we'd suggest that the 
proper place for holding such a show is in Chicago, where carloads 
upon carloads of honey are shipped annually, and surrounding which 
city there are thousands of bee-keepers. Besides, everybody wants 
to come to Chicago, while mostly politicians and office-seekers care 
to go to Washington! Poor old Washington! What a tough time 
sbe must have! Better come to Chicago with that show. It can 
be a great success here. 
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Report of the Utah Convention. 


BY ‘' REPORTER.” 


The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Association held their regu- 
lar semi-annual meeting here on April 6, with President 
Lovesy in the chair. The meeting was replete with interest 
to the bee-keepers. After receiving the reports and reception 
of members the election of officers was proceeded with, and 
the following were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, E. S. Lovesy, of Salt Lake City; Vice-Presi- 
dent-at-large, Geo. Hone, of Benjamin; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Geo. E. Dudley, of Provo; Assistant Secretary, J. B. 
Fagg, of East Mill Creek. 

The following County Vice-Presidents were also elected : 
Weber Co.. R. T. Rhees, of View; Cache Co., Henry Bullock, 
of Providence; Davis Co., T. B. Clark, of Farmington ; Tooele 
Co., Geo. Craner, of Tooele; Salt Lake Co., H. W. Dudley, of 
Mill Creek, and Wm. Philips, of Salt Lake City ; Utah Co., O. 
B. Huntington, of Springville. and Wm. Peay, of Provo; 
Wasatch Co., J. A. Smith, of Heber City; RanabCo., J. L. 








Bunting, of Ranab; Morgan Co., T. R. G. Welch, of Morgan 
City; Washington Co., Mrs. Woodbury, of St. George; Juab 
Co., Thos. Bilston, of Nephi. 
The Executive Committee is as follows: 
Smith, J. B. Fagg, and Geo. E. Dudley. 
Committee on foul brood law, Messrs. J. B. Fagg, Geo. E. 
Dudley, Henry Bullock, T. B. Clark and E. 8S. Lovesy. 


Messrs. J. A. 


The President’s Address. 


Friends and Bée-Keepers:—We greet you once more. 
Another year has rolled into space. Time, like an ever-run- 
ning stream, glides along, carrying us the same as so many 


bubbles on the surface until we reach the waterfall, or that 
bright shore we have heard of, but of which we know so little. 
Life at the bestis but a brief span, then should we notimprove 


each shining moment as it flies onward? And, above all, 
should we not cultivate a kind, generous, fraternal feeling 
towards each other ? 

It is a known fact to some, and it has been observed by 


many, that the bee-keeping pursuit is productive of a kind, 
soothing feeling of peace and good-will, then why not adopt 
those promptings, and unite for the general good? If we 
would do this, we must more thoroughly organize for our own 
interest and self-preservation, not with a view to oppress, but 
to try to avoid being oppressed or crushed. When we note 
the powerful organizations that we have to contend with, does 
it not more than ever behoove us to organize for our own pro- 
tection ? 

There was a time in the history of Utah when our bee- 
keepers could get good prices for all that they cou'd produce. 
This was when we lived within ourselves, and traded with our 
neighbors. But now all this is changed; the consumers of 
our products are more remote, and while, as a rule, the con- 
sumer pays a fair price for what he receives, it often happens 
that the producer does not rezeiye a fair figure. Instances 
have come to my notice of late, showing that the consumers 
have paid three times the price received by the producer, and 
yet some of those blood-sucking leeches that live between the 
producer and the consumer, are not satisfied, for we have 
positive evidence that some of them have purchased pure 
honey at low rates, then mixed glucose with it, and then sold 
the stuff at a high price. They thus prevent the producers 
from selling their products at a living price, and as they must 
have all the profit, they prevent thousands of poor people 
from using honey. 

How long will our people be fooled in this way ? If they 
buy either honey or glucose, why should they pay those peo- 
ple such an enormous royalty for mixing it for them? Now, 
if these statements are true, would not the bee-keepers be 
willing to sustain our Bee-Keepers’ Union if it would analyze 
some of this suspected honey, and thus try to protect the bee- 
keepers and the public ? 

It should be plain to all that not only should we still agi- 
tate the subject of cheaper transportation, but we should, if 
possible, do something to prevent the demoralization of our 
markets. Is it not self-evident that this glucose fraud is one 
reason for this depressed condition of the honey market? We 
do not wish it understood that we condemn all our honey- 
dealers, because we know of many honest, honorable people 
in the honey-business, but could not our reliable dealers and 
some of our principal bee-keepers unite on, or adopt, some 
plan that will make it hot for those glucose frauds? It can 
be readily seen that if any person buys just enough honey to 
season glucose, a barrel of honey will go a long way. Now, 
could we not try to reach the consumer direct, or try to in- 
duce them to purchase only from reliable dealers? If we can 
do this, and then adopt the simplest and easiest method to 
produce our products and putit up in the most attractive 
form, then if properly organized we believe success will be 
obtainable. 

It is also evident that our national depression is partially 
the cause of the existing state of affairs. We might ask, 
What is the cause of this depression? Is it not observable to 
the thinking mind that those great trusts and combinations 
between those two great communities—the producers and the 
consumers—is one of the causes? If this be true, should not 
all classes of agriculture make a united effort for their own 
interest and self-preservation ? 

OUR FOUL BROOD LAW. 

As we were not able to get an amended law to the entire 
satisfaction of our bee-keepers, we preferred to have nothing 
rather than another inoperative make-shift. Quite an inter- 
est has been stirred up by agitating the matter, and the 
chances are favorable for something better in the near future. 
A campaign of education in this matter would be a good 
thing. 
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and the best method of treatment, and they should also 


“ . Study 
the many uses and benefits of foundation. 


THE LANGSTROTH MONUMENT. 


As the bee-keepers of the United States are contemplat. 
ing the erection of a monument to the memory of that great. 
est of all bee-keepers—the Rev. L. L. Langstroth—I sincerely 
hope the bee-keepers of Utah will take an interest in this 
matter, and send in their contributions to this laudable cauge, 
Let us hope that such a thing as failure may not be known, byt 
that success may be the speedy result of our efforts. 

E. S. Lovesy, 

Mr. Fagg offered a resolution which was adopted, asking 
our representative to Congress to try and procure 5U0 copies 
of Mr. Benton’s book on bee-culture, lately published by the 
Department of Agriculture. This would give a copy to about 
one in ZO of our bee-keepers in Utah. 

The Langstroth Monument Fund was considered by the 
convention, many members favoring it. A resolution was 
passed, asking all the bee-keepers of the State to contribute 
to the fund, the money to be sent to Pres. E. S. Lovesy, who 
will forward it to the proper authorities. 

Mr. J. A. Smith, of Wasatch county, gave an interesting 
description of his bee-house, the size of which is 10x16 feet, 
with 14 inch walls, packed with 12 inches of sawdust; floor 
8 inches, and ceiling 12 inches of sawdust, with one 10-inch 
chimney. The house was dark the entire winter, with a loss 
of only 2 colonies out of 108. He made a fire in the house 
three times during the winter. He put the bees into the cel- 
lar in November, and took them out March 22. He uses the 
Langstroth hive, mostly the S-frame. The altitude where 
Mr, S. lives is nearly 5,000 feet higher than Salt Lake City, 

Mr. Schach, of Cottonwood, asked for information in re- 
gard to bees dwindling and dying out in certain localities, 
said to be caused by the smoke from the smelters. He said 
that himself and others had suffered serious loss, and this 
was supposed to be the cause. 

Mr. Cornwell said that his bees always put up immense 
quantities of honey in the summer, but they nearly all died 
every winter, and the smelter smoke was said to be the 
trouble. This smelter smoke question was discussed thor- 
oughly, and Prof. A. A. Mills, of the Agricultural College, 
suggested that the only method of determining the matter 
would be to analyze the bee or the blossoms. 

The various sizes and kinds of hives were discussed at 
length, by many members, without any particular result 
other than it depended somewhat upon the locality and the 
size of the honey-flow. 

The production of honey and the winter question received 
considerable attention. Interesting remarks were made, the 
burden of proof showing that to succeed in wintering the bees 
must be keptdry. Mr. E. S. Lovesy gave his method of win- 
tering with hay packed on top of the hives. 

Mr. Geo. Hone wintered his bees with a loss of only 
cent. on the summer stands; he produced over 13,000 pou 
of comb honey last year, besides extracted honey. He said 
one of the secrets of successful wintering is plenty of bees, 4 
good queen, and plenty of honey in the hive. He uses full 
sheets of foundation in the sections and in the brood-chamber. 

Mr. J. B. Fagg gave an interesting address on the pro- 
duction and marketing of honey. The foul brood question 
was discussed at length, some of the members wanting all laws 
in regard to the matter repealed, but all agreed that we 
should bave a good law passed that can be made operative, oF 
they would prefer nothing. 

Mr. E. 8S. Lovesy, Foul Brood Inspector for Salt Lake 
county, said the present Jaw requiring the inspector to visit 
every colony of bees once a year was a waste of time. He 
said there had been many cases where foul brood had devel- 
oped among the bees a few days after the inspector had made 
his rounds, and thus in some cases the bees have not been 
treated for the disease. The better way would de for all bee- 
keepers to carefully watch their bees. and if they find lou! 
brood, or anything they do not understand, they should not fy 
the inspector at once. He said that he was willing to Vis" 
any bee-keeper in the county, at any time, if they would not iy 
him. As delay often proves fatal, the bees should be treatee 
at once. 

The convention adjourned, subject to the call of 


President. 
aK 
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Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journs 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to su” 
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Every bee-keeper should know what foul brood is, | scribe for it. 
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Largest Factory i& West oi etnpiic: sndiow Prices 








ur Motto. 
1S—Mr. Keyes says: The 100 pounds of Extra-Tnin Foundation you sent us is 
a Mh +A thing he ever saw; and I think the same. Rk. L. TucKER, Wewahitchka, Fla. 


De ar Sirs:—The Sections came duly to hand. Indeed, they are very nice. Yes, sir; they 
are as good as the best. CHARLES H. Tures, Steeleville, Illinois 
, ahy Mfg. Co.:—I have received the bill of goods. { must say they are the choicest lot of 
Hive-Stuif 1 have ever received from any place. I admire the smoothness of your work, and 
your close selection of lumber. Yours very truly, O. K. OLMSTEAD, Orleans, Nebr. 
Deur Sirs:—The Sections arrived in due time, and are all O. K. so far as examined. They 
ire simply perfection. | can’t see how you can furnish such goods at such low prices. I hope 
you may live long and do well. ours respectfully, Z. 8. WEAVER, Courtney, Tex 
Gents:—1 received the ** Higginsville Smoker ”’ all O. It’s a dandy; ; please find e snclosed 
stamps for another. Yours truly, OTTo ENDERS, Oswegathe, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—1 have bought Supplies from nearly a'l the large manufacturers by the car- 
load, and | must say yours are as good as tbe best. Indeed. ‘ many lines they are the best. 
It is a pleasure to handle them FLANAGAN, Belleville, Illinois. 
The above unsolicited testimonials are a fair sample of ‘panies ds we receive. 
Our prices are reasonable and the * Higginsville Goods ”’ are the best. 
The * Higginsville * Goods are for sale by the following parties : 
Chas. H. Thies, Steelville, LUI. E. T. Flanagan. Belleville, Ill. 
Henry L. Miller, Topeka, Kans. E. A. Seeley, Bloomer, Arkansas. 
J. W. Rouse & Co.. Mexico, Mo. P. J. Thomas, Fredonia, Kans. 
Fulton & Gregg, Garden City. Kans. W.J. Finch, Jr., Springfield, Ill. 
If you need a Carload of Supplies, or only a Bee-Smoker, write to us. Remember, we are 
here to serve you, and will, if you give us achance. A Beautiful Catalogue Free. 


Address, LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
Mention the American Bee J-urnal. 


CHEAPER THAN EVER 
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ONE MAN WITH THE 
= > UNION COMBINATION 


Hilton's White T Supers 

Chaff Polished Foundation ie ae Race a gy 

Hives Sections Smokers Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
And everything needed iu the apiary. tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 


ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging- up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 


1896 Catalog of 36 pages free. 


GEO. E. HILTON, 


asas — ' Hand Power Machinery 
ISAtf FREMONT, MICH. Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
Vention the American Bee Journas SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y 
Mention tie American. Bee Journal. 


46 Water ot., 
lAly 


BEES. QUEENS, 


and Several Carloads of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


always on hand. 
Brood Found., 42c lb.; Section, 50c lb. 








Dadant’s Foundation 
——_— jn Chicago 


No other Goods kept here. 
Send for Price-List, 


, CHAS, DADANT & SON, . 
118 Michigan 8t., . CHICAGO, ILL. | I. J. STRINGHAM, 
1SAti Please mention the Bee Journal. | 105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm. Couldn't Do Without It, 
I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 


The Monette Queen-Clipping Device works 
pping oe Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 


LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
queens, all : . come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. I 
} 18, all In one day, when examining my could not do without one now. 

bees, Wa. STOLLEY. Grand Island, Nebr. Dr. Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 


PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING 


Send us just one 


OFFER : 

new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rree of charge. 
will be sent postpaid for 50 cts. 


and we 
Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer ? 


You can’t earn 50 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. See 
page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. Complete directions accompany each one 
entout. It is a most ingenious and useful article. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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General Items. 
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Working in the Sections. 


Bees are doing finely. They have 

been working in the sections for 10 days. 
J. H. Haren. 

Fruitdale, Ala., April 24. 





Almost a Total Failure in 1895. 


My 75 colonies of bees have wintered 
with a loss of about 10 per cent., and 
are now in fairly good condition. Last 
year was almost a total failure with me. 
I secured about 400 pounds of honey, 
about 16 pounds of beeswax, and in- 
creased from 73 to 75 colonies. 

G. F. TuBss. 

Derrick City, Pa., April 24. 





Time of Blossoming. 


I have written down the dates of 
plants that bees work on when they are 
in bloom. They are in north Georgia 
and East Tennessee, and are as follows, 
for 1895: Alder, March 15; maple, 
March 20; willow and peach, April 1; 
redbud, sugar-tree, and beech, April 8; 
apple-tree, April 15; huckleberry, April 
18; white clover, May 2; poplar, May 
4+ to 30; black gum, May 4; persim- 
mon, June 1; basswood, June 15 to30; 
corn, July 1; sourwood, June 24to July 
30. B. A. ARMOR. 

Doogan, Ga. 


Beautiful Weather for Bees. 


We have beautiful weather now, and 
bees are making good useof it. I be- 
gan the winter with 77 colonies on the 
summer stands, all packed on top with 
chaff cushions, and +6 came through. I 
have lost one since, by robbing, and one 
is queenless, some are a little weak, but 
all are working nicely. The prospect 
now is for a heavy fruit-bloom. I hope 
the nice weather will continue, so that 
bees can use the bloom for allit is worth. 
Mine are about entirely caring for them- 
selves now. Iam so afflicted with rheu- 
matism that I cannot attend to them. 

A. H. SNOWBERGER. 

Huntington, Ind., April 18. 








An Oregon Report. 


I cannot well do without the American 
Bee Journal, even if I have passed my 
75th milestone. 

I keep a few colonies to amuse myself 
with, and have them in a house, which, 
to my mind, is so much better than out- 
of-doors. One year agol had six colo- 
nies of Italians; I divided them at the 
proper time, and had 12 to winter. A 
few weeks ago I noticed one colony was 
not flying. 1 examined them, and found 
nearly all had starved to death. MI 
thought I had examined all in February 
to see if they had stores enough. About 
the middle of February they were rust- 
ling for poller. Lately we have hada 
protracted spell of cold rain, and some 
snow, which is a very uncommon thing 
at this time of year, although some 
springs we have rain so as to cheatour 
bees out of much of the nectar from 
fruit-blossoms. 

My hives are of the 8&-frame size, and 
all have a pane of glassin one side and 
end, and the supers havea 22-inch strip 
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BUY “DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” SEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, allcolors, and SAV Dealers 
profits. In use 54 years. Endorsed by Grange & Farmers’ 
Alliance. Low prices will surprise you. Write for Samples. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 289 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1I2ZA1L3S Bention ive Amerwan Bee Journai 


MURDERED 


We have killed high prices. Give me a trial 
order and be convinced that good Queens can 
be reared for 50 cts. each. Untested, 50 cts.; 
Tested, 75 cts. Golden Italians. 3-Banded I- 
talians, and Silver-Gray Carniolans, all the 
same price. Best of References given. 


Cc. B. BANKSTON, 
13Atf CHRIESMAN, Burleson Co., TEX. 








‘ 





Great Freshet in WN. Y. State. 


When the papers reported ‘‘N. Y. Central tracks 
under water, miles of fences swept away,’’ we sent 
two trusty men to look after the 170 miles of Page on 
that line. Report was true, but the Page didn’t 
““sweep’’ and anorderis justin for 30 miles more. 
See April Hustler. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CC., Adrian, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


A New Method 
of refining wax without acid. 


Result Better 
Comb Foundation. 


My prices are also the lowest. 





A Job-Lot of No. 2 
Polished Sections 


Equal in finish to any No, 1’s. 1 M, $1.75;2 M 
$3.40; 3 M, $4.80; 5 M, $7.50. Orl can furn- 
ish a cheaper quality. Also, a full line of 


HIGGINSVILLE SUPPLIES. 


See my List with prices. 


3 W. J. FINCH, Jr, SP" "=" 


Meniiom the Amerionm. Bee Jenieon 


2” IF YOU WANT THE 


— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


“" Bae-Keener's Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


» ca 
If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 


Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illusfrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TEXAS QUEENS. 


If you are in need of Queens, let me have 
yourlorder, Price-List Free. 
SA26t J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 
Meatio the American Bee Jovracn. 
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of glass on each side. All have dark 
curtains. Ilike to see into their domes- 
tic relations without having to disturb 
them, and then itis a pleasure to show 
visitors what they are doing. 

Last season some of the colonies had 
too many drones early in the season, and 
when I found them flying strong I put a 
drone-trap at the entrance, and would 
catch from 4 to *% or more full, and 
drown them. 

Where I live is not a good locality for 
bees to store much surplus honey from 
what they can get from whiteclover and 
other sources. Last season I had some 
buckwheat sowed for them, but they did 
not seem to work much upon it. I have 
had some sweet clover sowed this spring, 
and shall sow some Alsike clover next 
month, with buckwheat. 

I have fed some of my bees this spring 
to stimulate them to brood-rearing. 

N. A. W. Howe. 

Creswell, Oreg., April 15. 


a 





Poor Season in 1895. 


I began to keep bees in 1895 with two 
colonies, and increased to four, and got 
only 60 pounds of comb honey. We had 
a poor season for honey, for we depend 
mostly upon golden-rod here, and we 
had a week of rainy weather, so the bees 
could not work. I use the 8-frame hive. 
I like bees, and like to take care of 
them. Mrs. FRANK BERKEY. 

Amiret, Minn. 


Wintering—Selling Honey—Hives. 


I finished putting my bees on the sum- 
mer stands yesterday. Some were put 
out last week. They were wintered in 
the cellar under the house, which is in 
two parts, onel use for vegetables where 
the temperature is too cool for bees to 
do well; the other, which is much the 
warmest, I use for the bees. It also is 
the coolest when the warm days of 
spring come, which tend to make the 
bees restless and uneasy. I have win- 
tered bees in this cellar now nearly ten 
years, and usually they come through in 
good condition. I am fully satisfied that 
the quality of the honey which the bees 
have to eat has much to do with their 
health. Give bees a healthy diet, and a 
healthy place to live, and they will do 
well. 

I placed 76 colonies in the cellar 
about Nov. 15, and they have been in 
over five months without any interrup- 
tion; TO of them came out in appar- 
ently good condition. They seem to be 
in good condition with lots of bees, and 
they can go to work immediately, as 
there are in bloom soft maple, elm, pop- 
lar and moosewood, and some other 
small flowers. 


I have almost always made a specialty 
of producing extracted honey, as the 
crop is more certain, it handles better, 
and is less trouble, except the selling, 
which is usually slower with me. At the 
the present time I have nearly 1,000 
pounds on hand, which is the most I 
ever had at this season of the year. The 
bulk of my crop is basswood and clover 
honey, which is very fine and light col- 
ored. Dark honey I seldom get any of. 
I have always succeeded in selling the 
best directly to the consumer. To send 
to city commission men generally has 
not paid very well. There is so much 
prejudice and distrust for extracted 
honey. If bee-keepers wish to have the 
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4 7 4% 
3 @ ORIGINAL O Wtmarerd — 
+ BINGHAM «Pas * 
% SMOKERS 27) 
) Ta & 
Le Wonderful ts 
% Record ! iy 
a HAVE LASTED 17 “¢ 1 
= YEARS. i 
x —BEST ON EARTH. & 


Always Give Perfect Satisfaction. | 


4 x 
z My cool Wire Handle and Bent Nose ‘» 
s! were patented 1892,are the original, ¥ 
w my best invention since my open or di- ‘% 
™S rect draft Patent. 1878, that revolu- } 
* tionized Bee-Smokers. My Handleand } 
X Nose Patent bent ail the other smoker } 
7 noses. None but Bingham Smokers | 
™ have all the best improvements. If } 
¥ you buy genuine Bingham Smo. ; 
S kers and Honey-Kuives you wil| * 
” never regret it. The ** Doctor,”’ ¥-inch 
> larger than any other smoker on the *® 

‘ market—3%-inch stove. by mail, $1.50 % 
S  Conqueror,3"* “* we 1.10 * 
“  dLarge, 2y%-in.** x6 1.00 


3 Plain, 2-in. * $s 70 ® 

, Little Wonder, 2-in., wt. 10 oz. .60 
> Bingham & Hetherington Honey-Knives, 80 cents, . 
»/ r 


>) T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich, * 
/ ’ 
x»! 7Atf Mention the Bee Journal. & 


FAR BRR IRR RA AR RS HE THRE 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout. Brook Montgomery Co.,N. Y. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live. pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CoO., Higginsville, Mo. 











We tell zon all about spra 


eare of fruit in our 32-pg. il 
book—free. Our Pumps and 
yin highest honors gy ed — 
e Demin s+» Salem ‘" 
he Beming ¢ abbell,Chicazo 





The Patent Wood-Veneer Foundation. 


Bee-keepers should give it a test. and my All- 
Wax Foundation. I will guarantee there is D0 
better made, as six years ago Id searded the 
old way of dipping tor wax sheets, and a new 
invention of my own was discovered, which 
enables me to make the toughest kind of 
Foundation; also, no acid used to purity the 
Beeswax, and it preserves the smell of honey, 
which is more acceptable to the bees Now 1s 
the the time to send wax and have it worked 
up at low prices. Send for Samples and Cata- 
log with low prices. Wax wanted at 3lc cash 
12A1L5t Please mention the Bee Journa 
Up-to-date 
nual Circular. A 12-inch Root Fdn. Mi 
W. A. CHRYSLER, Chatham, Ont 


or 33¢ trade, delivereu. 

( d If at Bee-Supplies 

good order, 2nd hand, ata bargain for « ither 
19Att Mention the American Bee Journd. 





AUG, WEISS, Hortonville, Wis. 
I make a full lineo! 
at rock-bottom prices, Send for m) 
Wax or Cash. Address, 
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‘ic YOUNG QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL =: 


From the South. ; 
DEN ITALIANS. 


Bred from our hardy strain of GRAY CARNIOLANS and GOL- 
Untested Queen, 75 cts.; Tested, $1.50. 


If you wanta Fine 


Imported or a Select Tested Breeding-Queen, or BEES By THE PouND, Nuclei and 


Full Colonies, we can furnish you at bottom prices. 


Bee-Paralysis. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Please mention the American Bee Jourual. 


We never saw Foul Brood or 


Pricr-List FREE. 


F. A. LOCKHART & CO., Lake George, N. Y. 


16Etf 





ote a 


Abbott’s Space. 


é Sections as low as the lowest for good goods. 


Send for Circular and say what you want. 


. 


E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 


The ** St. Joe” stands at the TOP. 


Dovetailed Hives VERY CHEAP. 
Dadant’s New Process Foundation at 
Dadant’s prices, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 


g Special Agent for G. B. Lewis Co.’s goods. Write for prices. 


eh i it 








SECTIONS CHEAP! *% 


In order to reduce stock we will sell 


40,000 414x44x2 
150,000 4144x44x1% 


40,000 44%x4%x1 15/16 


250,000 4144x44%x1 
80,000 44 x4\4x7-to-ft, 


Of our No. 2. One-Piece, Open-Top Sections, at the following Low Prices; 
1,000 for $1.00; 3,000 for $2.50; 5,000 for $3.75. 


These Sections are all of good quality and manufacture, and prices will be maintained for a 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


(2 Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. agg 


short time only. 





Sweet Clover s Canada. 


At the following prices : 
5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 lbs. 
$1.00 $1.60 $3.75 $7.25. 
Also a quantity of Motherwort and Catnip 
seed. Prices on application. 

EGGS for Haiching. Buff Leghorns. In- 
dian Games, & Light Brabmas. Choice Birds. 
A breeder for 30 years. Prices on application 

JOHN McARTHUR, 
881 Yonge Street. - TORONTO, ONT, 
15Att weelion the American Bee Journa 


J. W. TAYLOR 


—HAS THE BEST— 


Italian Queens for Sale 


Untested, ready now, 75c. apiece; 6 for $4.25, 
or 12 for $8.00. Tested. $1.25. Select Tested, 
best, $2.00. Pay for Queens on arrival. 1 
guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. 

14A9t OZAN, ARK. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 


5b 10m 25m 50 








Alsike Clover .....$ .70 $1.25 83.00 8 5.75 
Sweet Clover ...... .75 1.40 3.25 6.00 
White Clover....... 125 2.00 4.50 8 0U 


Alfalfa Clover. ... .65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover.... .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 35 -90 1.25 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Hor Nale ITALIAN QUEENS 





and BEES. 
1 Frame Nucleus, with Queen....... $1.75 
“ es 9 oO 


Queens, 50c each; % doz $2.75; 1 doz. 5.00 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
_heferences— Young & Hamilton, Bankers, 

issna Park, Ills.; W. Kaufman, Banker, .and 
Lewis Wolf. P. M., Claytonville. ; 

F. J. GUNZEL, Claytonville, Hs. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





For Sale HOME, APIARY, 
—QUEENS.— 

% Block of ground, some fruit, GOOD 6-room 
dwelling, shop, stable, honey-house and poul- 
try-house [over 3,000 square feet of floor), 
100 colonies of bees in chaff hives and fully 
equipped for comb honey, all in town of 1000 
population and good alfalfa range and good 
water. Price. $3,000. If unsold June 15th, 
will unqueen, and offer 2 year clipped queens 
at 25e.; 1 year, unclipped, at 50c. each. July 
15th and after, YOUNG queens at 60c. each— 
all Italian and safe arrival guaranteed. This 
is a rare bargain, but I must get my wife toa 
lower altitude. Bouk your orders at once if 
you want these queens. 

19Atf KR. Cc. AIKEN, Loveland, Colo. 








Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


P ‘ 
162 Mans. ave. Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


(teens for Salessz 


Italian Queens—after May 15—Untested, 
7d5c. each; 6 for $4.00; 12 for $7.20. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Reference—George W. York & Co. Address, 
F. GRABBE, 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILL.. 
32 mi. northwest of Chicago, on C. M. & St. P. 


HONE 








We have a large amount of Pure 
No. 1 Alfalfa we will sell cheap. 


Wax Wanted. 


, sad Warranted the best, sim- 
Boss bee-escape plest and quickest Escape 
on the market. Sent postpaid to any address 
for 30 cts. It can be returned at our expense 
if it is not as represented, or we will send the 
Escape on trial to any bee-keeper wishing to 
test it in good faith. We are Mg tow Pye the 

. P twa Wit ouble - case 
Ferguson Patent Hive Super and Wicket- 
Gate Honey-Board, with the Escape. It is the 
easiest, quickest hive to handle for the pro- 
duction of comb honey. Address, 

lS. LOVESY & CO., 

355 6th East St.. SAU.T LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Ndention the American Ber Journai. 9Atf 


for future use. 








prices of extracted honey revive, they 
should sell it themselves directly to the 
consumer. My plan is this: 


Put it up in suitable packages, prop- 
erly labeled and guaranteed. Now, each 
bee-keeper has a good place to store 
honey, and knows how to properly take 
care of it, and if he will keep it there 
till sold, he will confer a favor on him- 
self and the bee-keeping fraternity. A 
list of customers should always be kept 
The ones that buy of 
you once will be apt to buy again, if 
dealt with fairly, and that should al- 
ways be the rule. 


Another thing, is to so handle your 
honey as to have a first-class article 
for your customers. Some nice hand- 
bills circulated in the right locality at 
the right time will help some. Advertise 
all you can afford to. Honey can always 
be sold by peddling where people have 
money and a love for honey. 


Much has been said and written about 
bee-hives, large and small. I have been 
using several sizes for nearly 20 years— 
8-frame Langstroth or Simplicity pat- 
tern, which, I am sure, is too small. The 
loss in wintering in these is a larger per 
cent.; 9 or 10 frames are better—a lit- 
tle. I have been using a hive with 8 
combs, which bees winter in well. The 
size of the box is 12 inches wide by 21 
long, and 11 deep, which holds enough 
honey to last a colony all through, and 
plenty to use in the spring to rear bees 
with (which saves lots of bother with 
feeding). Iseem to get just as much 
extracted honey from these hives as any 
(extracting chambers being added above 
as necessary). 

I think it poor economy to take honey 
away from the bees that they need, or 
take away the good honey and leave 
them the poor stuff. Bees will not do 
as well on poor food as they will on good, 
neither will your horse do as well on 
musty hay and oats as he will on nice, 
clean hay and oats. I think all God’s 
creatures should be well taken care of, 
whether horse, cow, hen or bee, or other 
things, as it is only then that we are re- 
paid. 

I am aware that others’ needs vary, in 
different localities. A hive that is suit- 
able for me or the Dadant’s, would not 
be suitable for the South or California. 
Each one should study the needs of his 
own locality, and be guided accordingly. 

A. C. SANFORD. 

Ono, Wis., April 23. 


= 








White Clover Looks Promising. 


There are not many bees in this part— 
from 1 to 20 colonies. They are doing 
finely at present on fruit-bloom. White 
clover looks promising now. 

M. V. Toomss, JR. 

New Hampton, Mo., April 27. 


Putting Bees Out Early. 


My bees—16 colonies—were put into 
the cellar late in November, 1895. They 
were taken out Feb. 27, and then left 
out. The day was an ideal one for bees 
to fly. There was no wind, and the 
the shade temperature out-doors, when 
I began to carry out the bees, was 52°. 
It soon rose to 60°, and stood there for 
several hours in the afternoon. All the 
colonies were alive; but one, being light 
in honey, starved before it was again 
warm enough to feed them. Another 
was queenless, and was broken up. The 
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The Bee-Keepers’ Guide: 


Or Manual of the Apiary, 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 
This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 


substantial cloth binding, we propose to giv 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 

A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 


entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 


too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
fully equipped, or his librs ry aa with- 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE 


Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with #2,00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a eed 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.° 
or we Club it with the Bee Journal fora ye var 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal! fora year, and thus get the 
book as a premium. Let everybody try for it. 
Will‘you have one ? 


GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 


A Bargain—EARLY QUEENS. 


119 Colonies Italian Bees in Chaff Hives: two 
acres land: good house; excellent well 
Early Queens—Te sted, $1. 50; Untested, 
7d5e. E. L. CARKING TON, 
16Atf PETTUS. Bee Co., TEX. 
Re ference—1st National Bank of Beeville. 


Mention the 








tmerican Bee Journat 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases, Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

I want the name and address 
of every Bee-Keeper in Amer- 
ica. No reason why you can- 
not do business with me, I have 
Cheap Lumber and Experienced Workmen ; 
a good Water-Power Factory and bnow how 
torunit. Lam seupplying Dealers as well as 
consumers. Why not you? Send for Cata- 
logues. Quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 

LE RIVER FALLS, Pierce Co., Wis. 


Mention the American Bee Journs 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co., 


@ New Lonpon, WIs., operates two saw- 
mills that cut, annually, eight million feet 
of lumber, thus securing the best lumber 
aut the lowest price for the manufacture of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. They have also | 
just completed one of 


The Largest Factories, 


@ nd have the latest 


machinery for the 














and most 
manufacture of Bee- 
Hives, Sections, ete., that there is in the 
State. The material is cut from patterns, 
by machinery, and is absolutely accurate. 
lor Sections, the clearest and 


The Whitest Basswood 


@ is used, and they are polished on both | 
sides. Nearness to pine and basswood for- 
ests. and possession of mills and factory 
equipped with best machinery. all com- 
bine toenable this firm to furnish the best 
goods at 


The Lowest Prices. 99 


@ bor instance, it hasa job lot of 200,000 
No. 2 Sections that will be sold at 50 cts. 
per 1,000; or 2,000 Snow-White Sections 
will be sold for $4.00, and larger quanti- 
ties at still lower prices, Send for Circu- 
lar and see the prices ona full line of 
supplies. 16Atf 


improved 


THE AMERICAN 





Vention the Amertcan Bee Journal. 


balance—14 colonies—are now in very 
good condition—all having queens and 
sealed brood. 

I see at present no reason why I should 
regret the removal of the bees from the 
cellar at that early date. For a number 
of years the old-time bee-keepers on Fox 
river have made it a practice to put 
their bees out-doors early—as near the 
first day of March as possible, and they 
let them remain out. We like the prac- 
tice. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 

St. Charles, [l]., April 20. 

acest ta 
Gathering Honey and Pollen. 

I have been keeping bees for only two 
years. I have only three colonies, and 
have been working with them, studying 


their habits, and trying to learn their 
natural requirements. Sees) gather 
about 40 pounds of surplus honey per 


colony, in this section. Mine are gath- 
ering pollen and honey to-day from fruit 
bloom, and what we eall redbud and 
spring bloom. G. STEPHENS. 
Tygart’s Vailey, Ky., April 18. 
ee 4 


Report for Several Years. 


The year 1892 was the poorest I had 
since I kept bees, and I began bee-keep- 


ing somewhere in the early 60’s. That 
year (1892) I got neither swarms nor 
honey, but had to buy sugar to feed my 


bees, and by the spring of 1893 I lost 
5O out of 8O colonies. 1893 was a bet- 
ter year, but I lost most of my bees, and 
what I had left were in poor condition. 
1894 brought me a little nice linden 
honey and a few swarms, and last year 


(1895) was another poor year for me; 
all I got was a little dark honey in the 
fall, and since I took them outof the 


bee-cellar, I have lost 9 outof 62 
nies, most of them by bee-disease. 
JOSEPH HENTRICH. 
Dickeyville, Wis., April 19. 


FULL COLONIES 


Of Italian Bees for 34.00. Are worth twice 
the money. Queens bred from fine imported 
mother. Langstroth frames: 10-frame hives. 
All combs builton foundation in wired frames 
and perfect. Can’t possibly break down in 
shipment. I have been keeping bees as a spe- 
cialty for many years, and wish to retire from 
business. A rare chance to get superior colo- 
nies cheap. Nocircular. Send the price —- 
get your bees. Se e the following from Mr. T. 
C. Potter, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


colo- 





“April 2lst, 1896, Mr. T. H. Kloer. Dear 
Sir:—The colony of bees came last evening. 
It is perfectly satisfactory. In fact, 1 have 


bought bees off andon tor 15 years, and do 
not know that Lever have vurchased a nicer 
colony at the time of year. or for such a 
moderate price.. .l found the queen readi- 
ly. The bees were very gentle, not one offer- 
ing tosting. Sol fancy I havea gentle strain 

just what I wanted, Now] thank you very 
much for giving me agood colony for so small 
a price, and for packing them so that they 
could be opened up so readily Af any on e 
wants recommendation, refer to me 

Address, T. H. KLOEI!I 
426 Willow St., TERRE i AUTE, IND. 


20Att Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on theother. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 50 cents each, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone. we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 

‘faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 


BEE JOURNAL. 
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| 
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WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


Over50 Styles ~ best on ne besbahilenth. Horse high 

gull strong, Pig and Chicken 
ent. You can make fron 40 
to 60 rods “4 day for fri 
a Rod. 
Illustrated ( c:2. Free. 

KITSELMAN BROS... 
<|)Ridgeville, <« "Tadioie. 


















48Etf 


ention th, Anzerican Bee Journa, 


TWO APIARIES! 


500 Nuclei devoted to Queen-Rearing. 
for May will be as follows: Untested. 
doz., 84.00; Tested. $1.00. June — 
65ce : % doz., $3.60; Tested. 85c. 
promptly sent by return mail. 
LEININGER BROS., 
6Ett Fr. JENNINGS, Onto 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 





Prices 
7 5e, 

Untested 
All Queens 





I have one of the choicest flocks of 


BROWN LEGHORNS IN THE STATE 


Keep no other kind. Eggs, 75c. pe r 15; 
$1.25 pers0. B. G. SCO'THAN 
16Etf OTISVILLE. MIC H 
Ylentinn, tne American Bee Journa 





{ ° 
eeNupplies 
Lurgest Stock 
ind Greatest 
"ariets inthe 
Vest. BEsT 
100d-at Low- 
EST prices. (Cat 


of 80 pages FREE 


. KRETOMER, RED OAK, IOWA. 


Mention the « arti ru Bee yen 12E8t 








superior 
qualities and the price is way down now 
Be sure to send for Circular. i 

Cc. D. DUVALL, Satsuma Heights, Fla. 


18Ktf Please mention this Journal. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


Duvall’s Queens pr! 





Untested Queens, $1.00. Tested, $1.: sees 
by the Ib. $1.00. Nuciei—Two oneal with 
Queen, 82.50; one frame, $2.00. 

Also. Barred and White Plymouth Rock 


Eggs tor setting; $1.00 for 15. 


Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, 
SwWARTS, PA 


American Bee sourne, 


18E7t 
Mention the 


Up to Guarantee ! =: 


On June 1 I shall be prepared to Prt Queens 
of my tamous 


ADEL STRAIN. 


This strain of beautiful yellow-banded Bees 
is practically non-- warming and non-stinging 
Queens, each, $1.00. Special prices by the 





oleole ete 


dozen. Sverything s jaranteed. Cut’l’g free 
HENRY ALLEY. 
1SEtf WENHAM, Essex Co., MASS 





j j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
t PERFECTION 

j Cold-Blast Smokers, 
& 

Square Glass Honey Jars, Ete. 
for Circulars, apply to CHA8. F, MUTH & SON 
‘or. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, VU. 
Zend 10e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


1896 SM@ONey [Sh 
i gay yamctrecelsss ITALIAN QUEENS 


EOR BU SINE Ss, ives 
Foundation at W holesale Prices. H oo 
suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, sen 
Price-List—to 


J.P. H. BROWN, AVSS™* 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
udopted by the North American Bee-Keepers 
‘Association, and, so far as possible. quota- 
tions. are made according to these rules: 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 
wo. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom. 
or with but few cells unsealed; both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
. 1 . addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That ts, there will be “fancy 
white,’’ ** No. 1 dark,” etc. 


—— 


CHICAGO. ILu., Apr. 23.—We quote: Fancy 


white. Loc.; No. 1 white. 12@13c.; fancy am- 
ber. 9@10c.; No. lamber. 7@8c.; fan: y dark, 
s@9c.; No.1 dark. 7c. Extracted, white, 5@ 


=o umber, 4@5c.; dark, 4@4%c, Beeswax, 
3 The number of sales are few, and prices 
are really nominal. The only activity shown 
is in a little fancy comb and beeswax 

, R. A. B. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Apr. 22.—We quote: 


No. 1 white. 9@10c.; tancy amber, 8@9c.; 
faney dark, 7@8c. Extracted, white clover, 
10c.: amber, 5@5e.; dark, 4@4%c. Bees- 
wax. 25@26e. Comb honey is dull. Extracted 


in fair demand. Beeswax lower. W.A.S. 
KANSAS CITY. Mo., Apr. 18.—We quote: 
No. 1 white, 13@14c.: No. 1 amber, 11@12c.; 
No. 1 dark. 8@10c. Extracted, white, 5@6c.; 
amber, 44@5c.; dark, 4@#%c. Beeswax, 
5 Cc. C. C. & Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.. Apr. 20.—We quote: 
Fancy white, 15@16c.; No. 1 white, 13@14c.; 
fancy dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark. 7@7%c. Bees- 
wax. 25@28e. Trade very dull and honey not 
moving, except a few fancy lots; anything 
lark is bard to sell. B.& Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Apr. 20.—We quote: 
Fancy white, l4c.; No. 1 white, 12c.; No.1 
umber, llc.; No. 1 dark, 8c. Extracted, white. 
5 seeswax, 29@30c. Market is quiet. 
Some demand for white comb, but buckwheat 
not wanted. White is selling at from 11@14c. 
and buckwheat at 8c. The market on ex- 
tracted is unusually quiet, with large supplies 
of California. Beeswax steady at quotation. 

i. B. & 8. 

CINCINNATI, O., Apr. 22.—There is no fan- 
cy white comb honey on our market. Best 
white sells at 12@14c. in a jobbing way, with 
afairdemand. Demand is good for extracted 
at 4@7c., according to quality. 

Beeswax isin good demand at 25@30c. for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. F.M. &8. 


) “a6e 








List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
RK, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. W. 
HILDRETH Bros, & SEGELKEN. 
; 120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BROs., 486 Canal St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLEMoms & Co., 423 Walnut St 
Buffalo, N. V. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & Son, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
WM. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
- Cincinnati, Obio. 
C. F, Mura & Son, cor, Freeman & Oentral avs. 


ms, 
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Convention Notices. 





_LLINOIS.—The spring meeting of the Nor- 
‘hern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
€ held at the home of Mr. O. J. Cummings, in 
Guilford,on May 19, 1896. Come. and bring 
your wives and friends interested in bees. 
New Milford, Ills. B. KENNEDY, Sec, 

















Question - Box. | 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Effect of Cold and Heat Upon 
Foul-Brood Germs. 


Query 13.—1. Will the germs of foul 
brood be destroyed if the honey is in a freez- 
ing temperature during the winter ? 

2. To what degree of temperature will 
honey have to be heated to destroy the germs 
of foul brood 7—VERMONT. 


G. M. Doolittle—1. Doubtful. 
it. 

P. H. Elwood—1. No. 2. Quinby says 
boil it. 

tev. M. Mahin—1. I think not. 2. I 
do not know. 

W. R. Graham—I know nothing about 
foul brood nor the germs. 

James A. Stone—As I have never had 
any experience, I do not know. 

W. G. Larrabee—I have never had 
any experience with foul brood. 
J. M. Hambaugh—1 and 2. 
of these questions, I don’t know. 

R. L. Taylor—1. No, not at all. 2. 
Nothing less than the boiling point is 


2. Boil 


To both 


Chas. Dadant & Son—1.I think not. 
the boiliug point of water, or 
nearly. 

H. D. Cutting—1. 
ence I think it will. 
least 60 minutes. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1. I should think 
not. 2. Ido not know. Dr. Howard, 
of Texas, can tell. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—1. I do not think 
thatit would. 2. I never had experi- 
ence with foul! brood. 

Allen Pringle—1l. No. You can’t 
freeze the life out of the ** varmints.” 2. 
The boiling temperature. 


B. Taylor—1. I have no experience. I 
never had, or saw, a colony afilicted in 
that way. 2. I don’t know. 


From past experi- 
2. 212° for at 


Eugene Secor--As I should have to 
answer this from the books, I respect- 
fully refer the querist to them. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—1l. I think 
At least 194° for three hours. 
will not kil) them 
hours. 

C. H. Dibbern—1. I have had no 
perience with foul brood, but I 
not. 2. I think that the boiling 
will do it. 

E. France—1. I would be afraid to 
risk it. 2. I don’t know. I should not 
risk anything less than the boiling point 
for an hour. 
~ Emerson T. Abbott—1. I donot know. 
Some germs are not affected by freezing. 


not. 2. 
») l ») 


unless continued 234 


ex- 
think 
point 


2. I have never tested the matter. It is 
said that there are germs which will 


stand boiling. 

G. W. Demaree—1. I 
practically, anything about foul brood, 
or fou! brood germs. If I were to guess 
at it, I would guess that protracted hard 
freezing would destroy the germs. 


don’t know, 


J. E. Pond—1l. No, most decidedly 
not. 2. I don’t know, and should not 


dare, with the experience I have had, to 

















| 








CS ——— 


use either honey or comb that had once 
been contaminated with foul brood. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—1. No. Cold does 
not destroy germs. 2. It ought to be 
boiled for some minutes. Boiling simply 
does not always destroy bacteria, it 
takes in many cases prolonged boiling. 


eM hh Des Mes wse 


\ YJANTED TO EXCHANGE — Some Fine 
Collie Shepherd Puppies for Bees or 

Honey. Ialso have one extra fine English 

Mastiff Slut, 10 months old, 1 will exchange. 
W.S. BrituAArt. Millwood, Knox Co., Ohio. 
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Address, BERLIN FRUIT-BOX CO., 
28A8t BERLIN HEIGHTS, ONTO, 


Mention the American Bee Journal 





+ MONEY SAVED IS MONEY GAINED. +> 


THE ROYAL UMON 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 

accurate account with you ; credit your 

premiums and interest, charge the actual 

expense and mortuary cost, and hold the 

remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 


JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat’l Bank Bld’g, 


20Att CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


1,000 Teachers’ Oxford Bibles 


Were bourht for spot cash by a Chicago firm 
from an Eastern publisher who was about to 
be driven to the wall 
for the want of ready 
money. More than a 
million of these same 
Bibles, in every way 
like the illustration, 
have been sold during 
the past few years at 
three times the money 
we ask for them. 
They are the genu- 
uine Teachers’ Oxford 
Bibles, Wivinity Cir- 
cult, round corners, 
gilt edges, complete 
reachers’ helps. maps, 
1,350 pages, bound 
French seal. limp, 
with perfectly flexible 
‘ backs. Sent prepaid. 
negular price, $4.50; our price, 82 25. Or 
we club it with the Bee Journal for one year— 
both for only $2.75: or we will give this fine 
Bible free as a premium to any one seoding 
4 new subscribers to the Bee Journal one 
year (with $4.00). No additional premium is 
given the new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal one year to each of them. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 
























Please Send Usthe Names of your 
aeighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 


secure some of the premiums we offer. 
© 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 





If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy otf The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (56 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journe.. 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
lished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 
G2" WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DI'TTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
RKeference—Augusta Bank. 1Atf 
Mention the Americon Bee Journal 


k TS Prices Reduced on Dovetail 

Hives and Sections. A full line 
1 ! of Apiurian Supplies in stock to 
GU VDS 


fill orders promptly at lowest prices 
for Best Goods. 36-page Catalogue Free. 

JNO. NEBELA SON, High Hill, Mo. 
enti “ne Amertoan Bee ures, 4A26t 


1 ARISE 


7 SAY to the readers 
of the 


BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1896, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $600 
Five Colonies..... 25 00 
Ten Colonies...... 45.00 
l untested queen. 100 
6 queens 550 
12 oa 29 1010 
1 tested Queen... $1 50 
ueens. 350 
1 select tested queen 2 U0 
> > “ Queens 4 C0 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 4 (x 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 50 
About a Pound of BEKS in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 

















g@ Circular free, giving full particulars regar: - 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
Vention the American Bee Journal 


B 





Qu! Sections, 

Comb Foundation, 
And all Apiairan Supplies 
cheap. Send f 


or 
FREE atalogue. E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, U1, 
6A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


PURE BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK 


Eggs. $1.25 per 14. Our P. Rocks are very 
large, with fine plumage. Also, 


BLACK MINORCA EGGS, 


a non-sitting and great laying breed. Both 

kinds raised upon our farm. Minorca Cock- 

erels, $1.00 each. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL, 
16Atf ROSEVILLE, Warren Co., ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journat. 
4? 


*% 
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st) adant’s Foundation 2° 
ver Vadants Foundation ¥" 
{s still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the 


"7 NEW WEED PROCESS, 9 


and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees- 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is more ac- 
ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 


C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Oh 

BE. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. 

p G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 

: ¥ yy ye Ao perm ay ponte mievahes Co., Poughkeepsie, N y 
.T. ott, 8t. Joseph, Mc. ,ouisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory.’ 

J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama gs Denia Oneill. 

Jonn Rey, Bast Saginaw, Mich. Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. 

Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 


T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. The Jennie Atchley Company, B i qi 

G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, ind. | M ‘| , nati. ica nome, 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, Lowa. 

C, Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 


aldsonville, La, 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours, 
Those of our customers who formerly bought through Thos. G. Newman can get our 


Foundation in Chicago, Hll., by addressing us at LIS Michigan Street. We keep 
no other goods there. ie 


We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and si] 
‘“LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE’’—Revised. 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 


Samples of Foun ation and Tulle FREE with Circular. Instructions ¢ 
beginners with Circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


25c Cash Paid for Beeswax! 


For all the good, pure yellow BEESWAX delivered to our office 


till further notice, we will pay 25 cents per pound, cash; or 28 cents for whatever 


L 
a. 


Mention the American Bee Journa 





part is exchanged for the American Bee Journal, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash promptly for wax, sendit on at once. Dark or impure wax 
not taken at any price. Address plainly, 


teorge W. York & Co., 18 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


Lower Prices on Sections & Foundation 


Improved facilities, increased output, and competition, together with hard times 
tend to lower prices. 


Root’s No. 1 White Extra-Polished Sections * 


are superlative in quality, and are now offered for ashort time at the following special 
prices for 444x4'¢ any stock width: 1000, $2.50; 2000, $4.50; 3000, 86.45: 
5000, 810.00, 

Cream Sections of such widths as we have in stock at 25c per 1000 less than the white. 


The New Weed Process Comb Foundation & $S 


is superior to all others in every way, showing, from recent tests in Florida, five times 
greater resistance to sagging, making it possible to use a lighter grade with more feet to 
the pound, with greater safety than with the old process. Owing to decline in wax we 
reduce price of Foundation $3 ets. a pound. Prices now are: 











Price per lb. in lots of 1 Ib. 10 ibs, 25 1bs. 40 lbs. 
d4e 48ce 


Heavy or Medium Brood Foundation...... 42c 40c 
ON FS Oe eee .. 47%¢ 46e 45¢ 43¢ 
NS. eo a5 veh we Saaedn ban ed d4c 53¢ 52e 50c 
RENO A Oe WUD k os ss sivvsccticesosone 59e 58e 57¢ 5dc 


Lower prices on 100-Ib. lots, and dealers supplied at special prices. 


These wholesale dealers who handle Root’s Goods in carload lots unite with us in above prices 
Walter S. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind.; John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


Joseph Nysewander, Des Moines, Iowa; Wm. A. Selser, Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich.; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
1024 Mississippi St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Mechaniec’s Falls, Maine. 





rs. 


